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MLLACIES   OF  FREEMEN 

AND 

THE  FOES  OF  LIBERTY. 


It  has  been  computed  recently  by  an  accomplished  transatlantic 
scholar,  -who  has  bestowed  his  attention  upon  the  bibliography  of 
the  American  war,  that  there  have  not  been  less  than  three  thousand 
books  and  pamphlets  written  on  A'arious  topics  bearing  upon  that 
important  struggle.  ^Ve  presume,  however,  his  list  does  not 
include  a  pamphlet  largely  circulated  in  Manchester  and  the 
vicinity,  bearing  the  pretentious  title  of  "  The  American  AVar  : 
the  Whole  Question  Explained."  It  is  a  remarkable  production, 
in  more  than  one  respect.  It  contains  twenty-three  pages  ot 
reckless  assertions,  without  a  particle  of  evidence;  it  utters 
deliberate  falsehoods  with  the  confident  assurance  of  indis- 
putable truths  ;  it  contradicts  its  own  assertions,  and  yet  re(iuires 
them  to  be  received  as  authoritative  ;  it  substitutes  epithets  for 
arguments,  and,  while  assuming  to  speak  ex  cathedra,  it  appears  to 
be  so  ashamed  of  its  parentage  that  it  does  not  inform  the  world  by 
what  printer  and  publisher  it  was  brought  into  existence,  or  aiibrd 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  date  of  that  interesting  event.  As  a 
literary,  political,  or  historical  paper,  it  would  be  quite  unworthy 
of  notice,  were  it  not  that  it  embodies  most  of  the  fallacies  advanced 
by  those  English  sympathisers  with  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  who 
are  striving,  with  the  aid  of  the  press  and  the  platform,  to  "  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  part." 

The  writer  commences  by  informing  us  that — 

"The  great  American  Eepublic  consisted  of  thirty-four  States,  nineteen 
of  which  were  Free  States  and  fifteen  Slave  States.  Each  of  these  States 
was  a  Republic  in  itself,  having  a  governor,  answering  to  our  Queen  ;  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  answering  to  our  House  of  Lords  and  our 
House  of  Commons  ;  with  supreme  courts,  county  courts,  and  judges,  and  a 
militia  ;  everything,  in  short,  necessary  to  constitute  an  independent  govern- 
ment and  commonwealth.  Each  Stato  made  its  own  laws,  framed  its  own 
institutions,  and  raised  its  own  revenue  by  its  own  system  of  taxes,  and  ifffs 
as  independcitl  of  its  neighbour  State  a^  England  is  of  France." 


"We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  underline  the  last  few  words  of 
this  quotation,  because,  although  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
twice  previously  stated,  the  assertion  here  assumes  a  more  distinct 
form  of  petititio  principii.  The  writer  simply  takes  for  granted, 
and  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  argument,  the  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty — i.  e.,  the  inferiority  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  that  of  the  separate  States — which  has  been  claimed  by  a  portion 
only  of  the  politicians  of  the  Southern  States,  and  whicli  has  been 
denied  by  statesmen  both  of  the  Xoilh  and  South,  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

As  we  are  not  disposed  to  copy  the  bad  example  furnished  us  by 
this  writer,  in  making  bald  statements  without  citations  from 
authorities  upon  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  we  shall  not  coutinc 
ourselves  to  a  denial  of  his  correctness,  but  we  shall  offer  conclusive 
evidence  that  in  his  dogmatic  assertions,  and  the  conclusions  he  di-aws 
from  them,  he  is  at  war  with  the  recorded  opinions  of  leading 
statesmen  of  the  North  and  South,  and  that  he  has,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  inadvertently  or  otherwise,  falsified  the  history  of 
American  politics.  "We  might,  indeed,  find  a  complete  answer  to 
the  statement  that  each  State  "  was  as  independent  of  its  neighbour 
States  as  England  is  of  France,"  on  the  very  next  page  of  the  same 
pamphlet,  where  it  is  declared  {p.  2)  that  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  lay  taxes  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  •^-  or  for  the 

*  The  assertion  that  the  Federal  Government  (Congress  ?)  had  not  the  right 
to  lay  taxes  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of -protection,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
reckless  manner  in  -which  throughout,  the  -writer  proclaims  his  ipsi  dixit  as  in- 
fallible, giving  his  readers  to  understand  that  his  interpretations  of  opinion  are 
equal  in  authority  to  the  text.  It  requires  a  strong  cflbrt  of  charitable  construc- 
tion to  bring  us  to  the  belief  that  the  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in  the  quotation 
above  given  is  accidental.  The  Constitution  does  define  it  as  one  of  the  duties  of 
Congress  ''to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  but  it  nowhere 
forbids  the  laying  of  taxes  on  imports  "  for  the  purpose  of  protection."  The  only 
stipulations  and  restrictions  bearing  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  as  to  taxation 
are  found  in  Art.  I.  sec.  8  ;  "  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  ;"  Art.  I.  sec.  9.  "  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  State.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  jwt-fsjfor  one  State  over  those  of  another.  Nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter  clear  or  pay  duties  in 
another;"  Art.  I.  sec.  10.  "No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  suhjert  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress."  We  regret  to  see  in  the  quotation  above  made  (from 
p.  2),  that  the  author  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  persistent  disingenuousness ;  the 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  conclusion  to  which  those  whom  his  pamphlet  is 
designed  to  reach  would  be  led — honest,  intelligent,  and  thinking  men,  but  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case  compelled  to  obtain  their  views  of  the  governmental 
machinery  of  the  United  States  at  second  hand — is  that  the  functions  of  the 
I'ederal  Government  in  reference  to  the  national  revenue  are  confined  to  "  the 
right  to  lay  taxes  on  imports  for  tlic  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue;"  and  that 
beyond  Custom  House  duties,  it  has  no  source  of  revenue  or  control  of  taxation, 


benefit  of  any  particular  interest,  State,  or  class.  It  had  no  veto 
on  the  measures  of  the  States  in  any  way,  so  long  as  they  kept  loithin 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution^  The  italics  are  ours. 
The  "limits  "within  which  each  State  is  bound  by  the  Constitution, 
form  precisely  the  relationship  of  "each  State  "  to  its  "neiglibour 
States,"  which  forever  forbids  its  being  as  "  independent"  of  them 
"  as  England  is  of  France."  The  subordination  of  the  separate 
States  to  the  National  Govemment,  which  represents  all,  and 
therefore  the  "neighbour  States,"  is  such  that  "No  State  shall 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of 
manque  or  reprisal ;  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  bill 
of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  State  shall,  -udthout 
the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or  engage  in  war, 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay."*  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
comparing  the  relations  of  a  State  to  its  neighbour  States,  as  thus 
pourtrayed  by  the  Constitution,  with  that  held  by  England  to 
France.  Englishmen  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  concede  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  power  of  making  treaties  for  them,  or  of 
denying  to  them  permission  to  lay  tonnage  duties,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  &c. 

Eut  we  are  prepared  to  show,  not  only  that  the  writer  explodes 
his  own  fallacy,  but  that  the  interpretation  we  have  given  to  the 
Constitution  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  most  honoured  names  in 
American  histoiy.     AVe  have  the  opinion  of  George  "Washington : — 


whereas  the  constitution  expressly  clothes  Congress  with  the  power  (Art.  I.  sec. 
8-1)  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  xcelfare  of  the  United  States."  We 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not  now  arguing  for  or  against  the 
soundness  of  protection  or  free  trade  as  doctrines  of  political  economy  ;  but  wc 
insist  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  cited,  docs  give  the  power  to  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  to  lay  taxes  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  if 
in  their  opinion  the  general  icelfare  of  the  United  States  will  be  thereby  pro- 
moted, subject  only  to  the  provision,  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  tmiform  throughout  the  United  States."  The  majority  who  enact  laws  for 
the  protection  of  any  branch  of  industry  may  be  very  short-sighted  and  wanting 
in  political  sagacity,  if  you  please  to  think  so  ;  but  the  writer  says,  they  have  no 
right  to  adopt  such  a  policy ;  the  Constitution  declares  they  have  the  right.  As 
if  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  matter,  the  I-'uitcd  States  had  scarcely 
become  a  nation  when  Congress  adopted  the  following  preamble  to  the  first 
revenue  law  : — "  AVhereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  j)rotec~ 
tion  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported,"  &c. 

♦  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  Art.  I.  sec  10. 


"  To  th:;  efficacy  mid  pomanoici/  of  your  JJmon  a  government  for  the  u-hole  is 
indispensable.  No  alliance,  however  Btrict,  between  the  parts  can  he  an  adequate 
substitute ;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions 
which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous 
truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tution of  government,  better  calculated  than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
Union  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  concerns.  .  .  . 
The  basis  of  our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter 
their  constitution  of  government ;  but  the  constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is 
sacrodly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  right  and  the  power  of 
the  people  to  establish  government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  tho  established  government."* 

Elsewhere,  Washington  has  reminded  the  people  that  their  con' 
stitutiou  contaias  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  so  that  the 
"  established  government,"  of  which  he  speaks,  must  for  ever  be  the 
actual  expression  of  the  wUl  of  the  whole  people  or  of  a  majority  of 
the  whole.     That  provision  is  found  in  Art.  Y. 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three - 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress." 

This  section  was  inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  Union,  not  as  a  temporary  league,  or  an  alliance  of  sovereign 
States — a  partnership  to  be  dissolved  at  the  whim  of  any  member  of 
the  body  at  any  time  and  under  ary  pretext — but  as  a  Supreme 
National  Government,  to  which  each  separate  State  had  inalienably 
conveyed  certain  of  its  sovereign  rights  to  be  held  ia  perpetuity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  The  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment foresaw  that  with  the  increase  of  territory,  growth  of  popula- 
tion, and  passage  of  years  circumstances  might  arise  that  would 
require  changes  in  the  instrument,  which  for  the  time  seemed  to  bo 
perfect,  and  they  jealously  guarded  the  right  of  those  who  had 
established  the  Government^the  people  of  the  United  States — to 
modify  and  adapt  it  to  their  wants,  by  placing  the  power  of  amend- 
ment in  the  hands  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Nor  was  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  separate  States  to 
the  National  Government  left  in  a  doubt  by  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution.  That  document  was  the  result  of  long,  deliberate, 
and  thoughtful  discussion.  In  the  convention  which  prepared  it 
for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  people  there  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  some  of  its  proposed  articles — debates  ensued, 
some  propositions  were  rejected,  others  modified,  and  others  adopted 
entire — the  residuum  of  the  process  of  analysis,  by  the  keenest  in- 


Farewell  address. 


ti'llcot  and  host  patriotism  of  the  time,  being  tho  instrument  in 
question  M-liiih  is  so  nearly  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  ol' 
a  Republic,  even  now,  tliat  the  Confederate  States  can  iind  little  to 
improve  in  it  beyond  the  use  of  the  word  "slave,"  which,  according 
to  !Mr.  Madison,  a  Virginian,  the  Convention,  presided  over  by 
George  Washington,  was  unwilling  to  insert,  substituting  therefor 
the  word  "person'';  and  the  enactment  that  hereafter  the  institution 
of  slavery  shall  be  national  instead  of,  as  pre\'iously,  local. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  statesmen  of  America, 
and  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution  as  a  reform  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
necessity  that  the  Constitution,  not  then  in  existence,  should  be  so 
constructed  that  tho  "Government  of  the  American  Union  must  be 
a  national  representative  system";  and  that  "it  must,  therefore, 
be  made  completely  sovereign  ;  and  state  power,  as  a  separate  legis- 
lative authority,  must  be  annihilated ;  otherwise  the  States  will  bo 
not  only  able,  but  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  exert  their  own 
authoi-ity  agaiust  the  authority  of  the  nation."-^  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  in  framing  so  important  an  instrument  there  should 
have  been  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  misfortune  if  there  had  been  no  controversy  as  to  the  meaning 
of  its  provisions,  since  it  is  to  the  debates  in  the  Convention  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  that  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
National  Government  were  intentionally  conveyed  absolutely,  and 
that  only  those  "powers  7iot  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  2^^'oJiihitcd  by  it  to  the  States,  ai'e  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. "f  Amongst  the  prominent 
disputants  of  the  propriety  of  some  of  its  provisions,  and  the  possible 
interpretation  that  would  be  given  to  its  wording  in  the  future, 
was  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  who  raised  an  issue 
as  to  whether  the  preamble  ought  to  read,  "We,  the  States," 
instead  of  "  We,  the  people  "     Amongst  other  things,  he  said  : — 

"  The  fate  of  America  may  depend  on  this  question,  have  they  said,  '  We 
the  States' ?  Have  they  made  a  proposal  of  compact  between  Stales?  If 
they  had  this  -would  be  a  Confederation  ;  it  is,  otherwise  most  clearly  a  con- 
solidated Government.  The  whole  question  turns,  sir,  on  that  poor  little 
expression,  "  We  the  People,  instead  of  i/>c  Slata  of  America."! 

To  which  Mr.  Madison  replied  : — 

"No  State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is§  without  its  own  consent.  Should 
all  the  States  adopt  it,  it  will  be  then  a  Government  estahlishod  by  the  thir- 
teen States  of  America,  not  through  the  intervention  of  tho  Legislature?,  but 
by  the  people  at  large."  || 

*  Eloquence  of  the  United  States,  quoted  by  Hawlins. 

t  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  X. 

+  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

§  That  is  until  its  ratification  in  the  form  ])roseribed. 

II  Eloquence  of  the  United  States,  quoted  by  llawlins. 
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After  four  months  of  careful  deliberation,  and  the  jealous 
scrutiny  of  different  interests  and  antagonistic  views,  both  local  and 
political,  the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  people,  and  subse- 
quently received  the  ratification  of  the  thirteen  States,  but  not 
without  passing  through  .a  fresh  ordeal  of  criticism ;  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  very  doubtful  if  the  State  of  New  York  would  ratify 
it  without  attaching  certain  amendments,  which  would  have  made 
the  assent  of  that  important  State  so  conditional  as  to  have  been 
valueless.  In  this  state  of  things,  Hamilton,  who  had  become 
alarmed,  wrote  thus  to  Madison  : — 

"  You  will  understand  that  the  only  qualification  will  be  the  reservation 
of  a  right  to  secede  in  case  our  amendments  have  not  been  decided  upon,  in 
one  of  the  modes  pointed  out  in  the  Constitution,  within  a  certain  number  of 
years,  perhaps  five  or  seven.  If  this  can  in  the  first  instance  be  admitted  as 
a  ratification,  I  do  not  fear  any  further  consequences." 

Tlic  reply  of  Mr.  Madison  ought  for  ever  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  permanency  of  the  constitutional  compact : — 

*'  My  opinion  is,  that  a  reservation  of  a  right  to  withdraw,  if  amendments 
b3  not  decided  on  under  the  form  of  the  Constitution  within  a  certain  time, 
is  a  conditional  ratification ;  that  it  does  not  make  New  York  a  member  of 
the  new  Union,  and  consequently  that  she  should  not  be  received  on  that 
plan.  ...  A  Constitution  requires  an  adoption  in  toto  and  forever.  It 
has  been  so  adopted  by  the  other  States.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  reserving  the 
right  to  withdraw  was  started  at  Richmond,  and  considered  as  conditional 
ratification,  which  was  itself  abandoned  as  worse  than  rejection."  * 

The  idea  of  reserving  the  right  to  withdraw  as  a  State,  which  in 
the  above  extract  we  learn  from  Mr.  Madison  was  "  started  at 
Ptichmond,"  was  modified  in  the  Virginia  Convention  down  to  a 
declaration  "  that  the  powers  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived 
from  the  feoph  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  when- 
ever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression,  and 
that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with  them  and  at 
their  will." 

As  if  to  secure  posterity  from  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the 
Union  for  a  league  or  a  confederation,  certain  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1798,  which  seemed  to  assei-t  the 
right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congi'css  ;  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  who  had  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  with  consistent  earnestness,  while  it 
was  debatable,  and  had  acquiesced  in  it  when  it  was  ratified  by  the 
people,  came  forward  from  his  retirement  and  bore  this  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  document.  Addressing 
the  electors  before  whom  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  State 
Legislature,  he  said : — 

"  The  late  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  filled  him  witli 
apprehensions  and  alarm ;  that  they  had  planted  thorns  upon  his  pillow ;  that 

*  Curtis's  History  of  the  Constitution. 
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they  had  tlrawn  him  from  that  happy  retirement  which  it  had  pleased  a 
bountiful  Providence  to  bestow,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  pass  in  quiet 
the  remainder  of  his  days ;  that  the  State  had  quitted  the  sphere  in  which  she 
had  been  placed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  in  daring  to  pronounce  upon  tho 
validity  of  Federal  laws  had  gone  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not 
warranted  by  any  authority,  and  in  the  highest  degree  alarming  to  every 
considerate  man  ;  that  such  opposition  on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  the  acts  of 
the  general  Government  must  beget  their  enforcement  by  military  power ; 
that  this  would  probably  produce  civil  war, — civil  war,  foreign  alliances ;  and 
that  foreign  alliances  must  end  in  subjugation  to  the  powers  called  in.  .  .  . 
He  had  seen  with  regret  the  unlimited  power  over  the  purse  and  sword  con- 
signed to  the  general  Government ;  but  he  had  been  over- ruled,  and  it  was 
now  necessary  to  submit  to  the  constitutional  exercise  of  that  power." 

Passing  do-wTi  to  later  times,  wc  find  very  earnest  protests 
against  the  doctrine  that  each  State  "was  as  independent  of  its 
neighbour  States  as  England  is  of  France,"  from  men  who,  as  they 
may  be  regarded  as  great  lights  in  the  Democratic  party,  will 
probably  be  considered  of  at  least  equal  authority  with  the  writer 
of  **  The  Whole  Subject  Explained."  Thus,  Mr.  Benton,  a  Southern 
man  by  birth,  for  thirty  years  representing  a  Southern  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  a  most  intimate  and  devoted  personal  and  political  friend 
of  President  Jackson,  tells  us : — ^- 

"  At  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  the  right  of  secession  was  repulsed 
and  repudiated  by  the  democracy  generally,  and  in  a  large  degree  by  the 
Federal  party  ;t  the  difference  between  a  Union  and  a  League  being  better 
understood  at  the  time  when  so  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  Government 
were  still  alive.  The  leading  language  in  respect  to  it  South  of  the  Potomac 
was,  that  no  State  had  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union— and  that  any 
attempt  to  dissolve  it,  or  to  obstruct  the  action  of  constitutional  laws,  was 
treason.  If  since  that  time  political  parties  and  sectional  localities,  have 
exchanged  attitudes  on  this  question,  it  cannot  alter  the  question  of  right, 
and  may  receive  some  interest  from  the  development  of  causes  which  produce 
such  changes." 

The  two  names  most  revered,  and  considered  most  authoritative, 
by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  are  those  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson.  As  to  the  former,  we  have  the  indignant  denial  of  his 
disciple,  Benton,  to  the  charge  that  his  master  had  even  endorsed 
the  milder  form  of  secession  known  as  "  Nullification"  ;  while  the 
decided  views  of  the  latter  have  been  so  copiously  recorded  in  his 
speeches,  letters,  and  messages,  that  we  might  exhaust  our  whole 
space  in  reproducing  them.     A  few  specimens  may  suffice  : — 

"  We  are  one  people  in  the  choice  of  the  president  and  vice-president. 
Here  the  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the  mode  in  which  the 
votes  shall  be  given.      Candidates  having  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  aro 

*  Thirty  Years'  View,  vol.  I.,  p.  4. 

t  It  is  a  little  singtdar  that  while  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  charges  the 

AVTiigi  with  a  desire  to  maintain  a  sort  of  despotism  over  the  separate  States,  the 

Federalists,  the  lawful  parents  of  the  Whig  party,  should  have  been  accused  of 

entertaining  a  desire  for  secession  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
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chosen.  The  electors  of  a  majority  of  .States  may  have  given  their  votes  for 
one  candidate,  and  yet  another  may  bo  chosen.  The  people,  then,  and  not 
the  States,  are  represented  in  the  executive  branch." 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms  a  government,  not  a 
league ;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact  between  the  States,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  its  character  is  the  same.  It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the 
people  are  represented,  which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individually,  not 
upon  the  States — they  retained  all  the  powerthey  did  not  grant.  But  each  State, 
having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the 
other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot,  from  that  period,  possess  any  right  to 
secede,  because  such  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity 
of  a  nation ;  and  any  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach  which  would 
result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offence  against  the 
whole  TTnion.  .  .  .  Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be 
morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression;  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional 
right  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms."  * 

In  order  to  make  the  existence  of  an  "extremity  of  oppression  " 
an  impossibility,  the  Constitution,  in  addition  to  the  limitations 
"with  which  it  surrounds  the  Executive,  contains  two  principal  safe- 
guards. The  first  of  these,  which  wc  have  already  noticed,  is  in 
the  pro\-ision  for  the  amendment  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  requirement  that  once  in  four  years  the  policy  of  the 
Government  shall  he  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  presidential 
election.  It  is  then  that  the  political  parties  reduce  the  principles 
they  desire  to  have  grafted  into  the  policy  of  the  Government,  for 
the  ensuing  quadrennial  term,  to  a  series  of  resolutions  Icnown  as  a 
"  platform  "  ;  these  various  platforms  are  submitted  to  the  solemn 
arbitration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  from  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal.  This  was  the  course  pursued  in  1860 — one 
portion  of  the  Democratic  party  proclaimed  the  dogma  that  slavery 
was  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  in  the  territories  ;  another  wing 
of  that  party  desired  full  national  recognition  and  protection  of 
slavery  tvhcrcvcr  the  constitutional  authority  might  extend  ;  and 
the  Republican  party  proclaimed  its  intention,  while  refraining 
irom  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  legally  existed, 
of  restricting  it  within  those  limits,  and  of  recognising  it  not  as  a 
national  institution  but  as  a  creature  of  the  lex  loci.  All  parties 
appealed  to  the  arbitration  to  whose  adverse  decisions  the  North  had 
repeatedly  bowed,  and  when  the  voice  of  a  constitutional  majority 
of  the  people  proclaimed  its  selection  of  the  Ilepublican  ideas  all. 
parties  deferred  to  it  except  the  Breckenridge  Democrats,  who, 
liaving  proclaimed  their  platform,  nominated  their  candidate,  can- 
vassed the  country,  and  gone  through  all  the  usual  forms  of  the  con- 
test, when  the  verdict  was  awarded  refused  to  abide  by  it,  took  up 
arms,  fired  the  first  shot,  at  Fort  Sumter,  di'ew  the  fii'st  blood  at 
Baltimore,  and  precipitated  the  country  into  a  ci"\dl  war  which,  for 

'President  Jackson's  proclamation  against  nullification.  Pub.  Doc.  December 
10th,  1833. 


the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  the  extent  of  it?  disasters  to 
human  lift-  and  prop  rty,  and  the  vastnoss  of  suffering  entailed 
upon  the  innocent,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  other  conntries,  is 
unequalled  in  histoiy.* 

^N\>  have  d(!voted  so  much  space  to  the  exposure  of  this  primary 
fallacy,  because,  from  the  somewhat  complicated  relations  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments,  the  English  public  are  very  liable 
to  be  misled  by  the  generalising  and  vehement  assertions  of  such 
writers  as  the  person  under  consideration.! 

The  writer  of  "The  Whole  Question  Explained "  proceeds  to 
jus^tify  the  slave  holders' rebellion  by  a  statement — certainly  original 
with  himself — of  the  history  of  the  political  parties  in  the  United 
States.     He  says  : — 

"  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  just  two  political  parties  in  the  United 
States,  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats. 

"  The  leading  ^yhigs  lived  ia  the  North-Eastem  States,  and  their  chief 
strength  was  in  those  regions" 

"The  strongholds  of  the  democracy  were  the  South  and  "West.  The 
Democrats  were,  besides,  in  favour  of  State  rights,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  regarded  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  States,  and  the 
separate  States  they  regarded  as  equal  and  independent.  They  took  their 
stand  on  the  Constitution,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  general  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  laws  or  institutions  of  any  State  so  long  as  they  were  not 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

"  The  Whig  party  was  not  anti-slavery,  but  several  anti-slavery  persons 
were  members  of  the  party.  And  as  the  Southerners  were  the  principal 
opponents  of  Whig  Protectionism,  the  Whigs  encouraged  sentiments  hostile 
to  Southern  slavery.  The  Democrats  were  not  pro -slavery ;  but  there  were 
pro-slavery  persons  in  the  party ;  and  as  the  South  always  favoured  the 
Democratic  policy,  the  Democrats  contended  for  the  full  constitutional  rights 
of  the  South. 

*  Of  the  four  candidates  for  the  presidency  in  1860,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  Mr.  Breckenridge  represented  the  revolutionary  party,  who  required 
the  legalisin;^  of  slavery  in  every  Free  State — territory  or  wherever  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  can  protect  its  flag,  as  the  price  of  remaining  in  tlie  Union. 
The  will  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  to  the  question  of  secession  or  slavery,  is 
evidenced  by  the  -aggregate  vote  for  Mr.  Breckenridge  as  compared  with  that  of 
his  three  competitors  ;  that  comparison  is  found  in  the  following  figures : — 

Total  popular  vote 4,662,170 

Breckenridge 817,9o3 

Lincoln,  Douglas,  Bell 3,814,217 

Majority  against  Secession 2,966,264 

Even  in  the  Slave  States,  the  united  vote  for  Douglas  and  Bell,  both  Union  can- 
didates, and  opposed  to  Secession,  was  679,498,  as  against  .540,871  for  Brecken- 
ridge.    Making  a  majority  against  Secession  in  the  Slave  States  of  138,627. 

t  We  commend  the  thoughtful  English  reader  who  may  desire  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  constitutional  relations  of  each  State  to  ''its  neighbour 
States,"  to  the  exhaustive  work  of  Charles  E.  Kawlins,  jun.,  Esq.,  entitled 
"  AMEaic.vN  Disunion' :  Constitutional  oii  Unconstitutional;"  published 
by  Hardwicke,  London.  In  a  small  compass,  it  is  the  best  text-book  on  the 
question  of  Secession  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
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"The  leader  of  the  Whigs  was  Daniel  Webster.  The  Democrats  had 
sereral  leaders." 

"VVc  submit  it  to  the  candour  of  our  readers  that  in  the  above 
extracts  the  writer  of  "The  Whole  Question  Explained  "  assumes, 
either  by  direct  assertion  or  by  legitimate  inference,  the  following 
positions  : — 

1 .  That  the  present  civil  war  in  America  is  a  logical  result  of 
the  antagonistic  ideas  entertained  by  the  "Whig  and  Democratic 
pai'ties. 

2.  That  those  parties  were  sectional  parties.  The  AVhigs  repre- 
senting the  North-Eastern  the  Democrats  the  Southern  States. 

3.  That  the  Whigs  favom-ed  and  the  Democrats  opposed 
Federal  usiu-pation. 

4.  That  the  "Whigs  did  not  and  the  Democrats  did  regard  the 
separate  States  as  "  equal  and  independent." 

5.  That  the  "Whigs  asserted  and  the  Democrats  "  denied  the 
right  of  the  general  Government  to  interfere  with  the  laws  or  insti- 
tutions of  any  State,"  such  laws  or  institutions  being  "  not  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

6.  That  "the  "Whigs  encoiu-aged  sentiments  hostile  to  Southern 
slaveiy,"  because  "the  Southerners  were  the  principal  opponents  of 
Whig  protectionism." 

7.  That  the  Whigs  had  only  one  leader,  Daniel  Webster,  of 
Massachusetts,  while   "  the  Democrats  had  several  leaders." 

In  order  to  a  complete  answer  to  the  several  counts  of  this 
indictment,  we  must  premise  that  the  history  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  dates  back  to  the  year  1836,  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  It  was  then  that  the  Whig  party  came  into  being,  and 
opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  latter,  however,  after  a 
sharp  contest  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office,  the  States  in  -^^hich  he 
obtained  majorities  being  as  follows : — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,*  Virginia,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  "Tork,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island — seven  Slave  and  eight  Free  States.  The 
AVhigs  obtained  majorities  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maiyland,  and 
Tennessee.  Five  free  and  five  Slave  States.  Four  years  after  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Van  Bui'cn,  viz.,  in  1810, 
the  Whig  party  gained  the  ascendency  by  the  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
dying,  nearly  the  whole  term  of  office  was  filled  by  Mr.  Tyler,  of 
Vii'ginia.    As  this  was  the  period  when  Whiggery  was  at  its  height 

*  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  cast  a  Democratic  vote,  but  as  the  people 
are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  President  in  that  State,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  popular  vote, 
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— a  time  still  remembered  in  tlio  IJnitecl  States  for  the  •wonderful 
furore  which  seized  upon  the  people,  -who,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
curried  the  "  hard  cider  "  candidates  by  the  force  of  processions, 
speeches,  and  songs  in  favour  of  "  Tippacaiive*  and  Tyler,  too" — 
it  fm-nishcs  a  fair  criterion  by  whieli  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
the  writer's  data  as  to  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  different 
sections,  and  completely  explodes  the  fallacy  upon  which  ho  would 
base  his  argument,  that  the  history  of  the  two  great  parties  shows, 
on  the  part  of  the  "Whigs,  a  purpose — resisted  by  the  JDemocrats — of 
"Federal  usurpation";  of  disregarding  the  separate  States  as 
"equal  and  independent";  of  interference  with  the  "laws  or 
institutions  of  any  State  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  "  ;  and  of 
encoui-aging  "sentiments  hostile  to  Southern  slavery,"  with  the 
necessary  corollary  that  these  two  parties,  being  sectional  or 
geographical,  the  Whig  party,  passing  through  the  phases  of  Know- 
Is^othingism  and  Free  Soil,  has  now  culminated  in  the  Republican 
party;  while  all  the  political  virtue  of  the  country,  embraced  in  the 
Democracy,  has  left  the  Union  with  the  leaders  and  instigators  of 
secession.  Thus,  in  1840,  we  find  the  following  Slave  States  casting 
"Whig  majorities  : — Maryland,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky  ;  f  while  in  the  Free 
States,  2>rew  Hampshire,  and  Illinois  gave  Democratic  majorities, 
and  the  Whig  ticket  was  cai'ried  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  by  very  small  majorities.  The  relative 
sectional  strength  of  the  two  political  bodies  up  to  1859,  when  the 
Whig  party,  having  nominated  General  Scott,  was  completely  broken 
up,  and  has  never  had  an  organic  existence  since,  may  be  traced  in 
the  annexed  Table. 

[see  appendix.] 
From  1840,  when  the  "Whig  party  was  at  its  zenith,  until  1852, 
when  it  disappeared,  we  find  that  the  most  North  Eastern  State, 
Maine,  has  always  been  strongly  Democratic,  except  when,  in  1840, 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  52,813,  the  Whigs  secured  a  bare  majority  of 
411.  Of  the  otlier  Free  States,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  California  always  gave  Democratic  majorities  ;  and 
so,  excepting  in  1840,  did  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
Micliigan,  if  the  Democratic  vote  for  Van  Euren  in  1848  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Democratic  party 
always  depended  for  existence  upon  the  votes  of  New  York  and 

*  General  Harrison  fought  at  the  battle  of  Tippacauvc,  which  seems  to  have 
hcen  his  chief  qualification  for  the  Presidency. 

fit  will  be  seen  that,  comparing  the  total  votes  of  the  Southern  and  the 
North-Eastcrn  States,  the  Whig  majority  in  the  former  was  in  the  ratio  of  2^ 
times  in  excess  of  that  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  adopt,  without  qnalilication  the 
aphorism  that  "  figures  cannot  lie,"  but  we  submit  that  the  otticial  returns  of 
contested  political  elections  generally  reach  a  close  approximation  to  mathe- 
matical accuracy. 
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Pennsylvania,  as  is  illustrated  l»y  its  defoat  in  1848,  owinp;  to  the 
defection  of  the  former  State  and  the  nomination  of  \'an  Buren  ; 
the  vote  being  thus  divided  between  two  Democrats,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  General  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  who  dying  in  office  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Table  shows  that  of  the  Slave  States,  Delaware  has  always  cast  a 
"Whig  majority,  except  in  1852,  when  62  votes  having  been  cast  for 
Hale,  the  Free  Soil  candidate,  the  Democrats,  out  of  12,611  votes, 
sccm-ed  a  bare  majority  of  25 ;  the  same  may  be  stated  of  Mary- 
land. North  Carolina  gave  her  first  Democratic  majority  in  1852  ; 
out  of  a  total  vote  of  69,794  there  was  found  to  be  a  majority  for 
Pierce  of  686,  although  in  the  preceding  twelve  years  the  state  of 
parties  was  so  evenly  balanced  that,  in  1844  and  1818,  their  respec- 
tive votes  did  not  vary  a  fraction.  Tennessee,  out  of  the  four 
presidential  elections,  voted  twice  for  the  Whigs  and  twice  for  the 
Democrats;  Louisiana  voted  in  favour  of  the  Whigs  until  1852: 
and  Kentucky  always  gave  AVhig  majorities.  So  that  there  are  six 
of  the  Slave  States  which  are  certainly  entitled  to  be  considered 
amongst  the  "chief  strength"  of  the  Whig  party,  and  ten  Free 
States  that  desei-ve  to  rank  with  the  "  strongholds  "  of  Democracy. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Whig  party,  seven  persons  discharged 
the  daties  of  President ;  of  these,  four  were  Whigs  (two  from  Slave 
and  two  from  Free  States),  and  three  Democats  (two  from  Free  and 
one  from  a  Slave  State. 

With  regard  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  charges,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  answer  them,  from  the  'fact  of  their  existing  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer.  What  overt  acts  of  "  Federal  usurpa- 
tion," or  what  interference  "with  the  laws  or  institutions  of  any 
State,"  the  Whigs  have  been  guiltj'  of,  we  are  not  apprised ;  and 
un+il  specific  facts  take  the  place  of  mere  assertions,  it  is  idle  to 
waste  time  in  controversy.  The  sixth  accusation,  however,  is  so 
monstrously  false  as  to  require  notice.  The  history  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  demonstrates  that  the  Whigs  were 
never  suspected  of  the  \-irtue  of  encouraging  "  sentiments  hostile  to 
slavery."  It  was  par  excellenca  the  party  of  conservation;  its 
adherents,  so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  were  remarkable  for  the 
imanimity  with  which  they  adopted  the  let-alone  principle. 
Amongst  its  Northern  leaders,  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 
avowed  his  readiness  to  buckle  on  his  knapsack  and  march  to 
extinguish  the  first  glimmering  of  an  uprising  of  the  slaves  to  secure 
their  freedom.  The  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  was 
passed  by  the  AVhig  party  in  Congi-ess,  and  became  law  by  the 
signature  of  a  Northern  Whig  President,  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  New 
York  ;  and  the  Tiltimate  overthrow  of  the  party  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  entered  into  competition  with  the  Democrats  for 
Southern  support,  by  offering  concessions  to  the  aggressive  policy  of 
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the  slave  power.  We  protest  against  the  writer's  statement, 
because  it  bestows  honour  where  it  is  not  (lu(\  From  18oC)  to 
1852,  the  Whig  Party  of  America  was  always  tlie  obedient  servant 
of  the  slaveocracy,  ready  to  do  its  bidding — even  anticipating  its 
desires.  For  several  years  before  its  demise,  it  only  preserved  the 
appearance  of  existence  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Massa- 
chusetts, through  the  respect  entertained  for  the  commanding 
talents  of  Daniel  AVebster  ;  and  when,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 
he  gave  evidence  of  a  yielding  to  that  tyranny  of  the  supposed 
balance  of  power  held  by  the  slave  owners,  in  making  his  celebrated 
bid  for  Southern  support  for  the  Presidency — icithout  xoliich  it  teas 
evident  no  Whig  eould  become  President  of  the  United  States — the 
pai'ty  commenced  to  break  up  in  New  England.  How  does  this 
accord  with  the  statement  that,  as  a  party,  the  AVhigs  were  hostile 
to  slavery  ?  AYe  see  the  leading  "Whig  of  New  England  obliged, 
from  the  sentiments  of  his  constituency,  to  be  a  moderate  opponent 
of  slave  institutions  ;  yet,  when  the  hour  comes  in  which  he  needs 
the  support  of  his  own  party,  he  is  compelled,  in  seeking  it,  to 
lUTay  himself  on  the  side  of  slavery ;  and  even  then,  although  he 
contradicts  the  assertions  of  his  whole  political  life,  eats  his  oft- 
repeated  utterances,  the  slave  power,  suspicious  of  his  soundness, 
ij^uestioning  if  he  will  prove  a  faithful  servant,  goes  into  the 
Convention  and  nominates  General  Scott,  about  whose  orthodoxy  on 
the  slavery  question  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

In  the  desire  to  create  a  false  history  of  causes  upon  which  to 
base  arguments  for  sympathy  with  slavery  and  secession,  the 
English  advocates  of  the  South  sometimes  resort  to  most  unjusti- 
fiable expedients.  Thus  the  plain  and  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  statement,  that  "The  leader  of  the  Whigs  was  Daniel 
"Webster — the  Democrats  had  several  leaders,"  is  that  there  was 
but  one  leader  of  the  "WTiig  party,  and  he  a  northern  man.  Now  it 
happens  that  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties  of  Demo- 
crats were  both  southern  men,  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Clay  was  the  champion  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  a  United  States  Bank,  the  two  great  issues  which 
divided  the  parties  ;  and  when  in  1850,  pending  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  Free  State,  disunion  was  broadly  threatened  if  fresh 
concessions  were  not  made  to  the  slave  power,  it  was  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  who,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "Whig  party, 
introduced  the  last  Compromise  measure,  known  as  the  "  Omnibus 
Bill,"  which,  while  admitting  California  into  the  Union,  enacted  a 
more  stringent  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  a  measure  to 
which  Daniel  "Webster  gave  his  consent.  If  any  one  man  could  be 
called  a  leader  of  the  "^Hiig  party,  that  man  was  Henry  Clay,  of 
Kentuckj-,  and  Daniel  "Webster  was  only  his  lieutenant. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  is  possible,  by  a  great  stretch  ol'  charity,  to 
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suppose  the  author  of  "The  Whole  Question  Explained,"  and  those 
Avho  use  the  stock  misrepresentations  of  his  pamphlet,  to  err  through 
ignorance.  It  Avould  not  be  surprising  if  misconceptions  should 
exist  and  find  utterance  in  print  and  on  the  platform,  as  to  the 
governmental  ideas  of  the  American  Constitution,  or  the  history  of 
old  political  parties  in  the  United  States  ;  hut  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  propounding  the  fallacies  that  follow,  since  their  refutation  is 
written  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  form  they 
take  is  not  only  a  violation  of  truth  but  conveys  a  positive  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Take  for  example  the  following  :  — 

''  iVnd  now  appeared  the  Republican  party.  This  party  was  composed  of 
the  Free  Soilers,  the  Know  Nothings,  tho  AVhigs,  a  numher  of  anti-slavery 
men,  and  a  host  of  political  johbers.     Their  principles  were—  _    , 

"  1 .  The  confinement  of  slavery  within  its  present_limits,  or  an  exclusion 
of  the  Southerners  from  the  public  lands. 

'•2.    A.  high  protection  tariff. 

"  3.  An  anti-English  and  anti-Catholic  policy. 

»'  4.  A  strong  central  Government,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  States  to 
the  over-strained  power  of  that  Government.  In  short,  all  its  distinctive 
principles  were  opposed  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

It  wiU  be  observed,  in  the  preliminary  paragraph  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  Kepuljlican  party,  that  the  writer 
endeavours  to  keep  up  the  delusion  that  the  contest  is  between  the 
"  Eree-soilers,  Whigs,  Ejiow-nothings,"  &c.,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Democracy,  as  a  unit,  on  the  other.  To  judge  from  his  cata- 
lo"aie  of  the  elements  composing  Eepublicanism,  it  has  not  a  single 
scruple  of  Democratic  salt  to  season  or  to  presci-ve  it.  He,  and 
others,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  leam  that  some  of  the  best  men 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  in  former  years,  are  now 
prominent  in  the  Eepublican  ranks,  impelled  to  take  that  position 
by  a  solemn  belief  that  interests  were  at  stake  more  momentous 
than  the  questions  of  a  high  tariff,  the  constitutional  legality  of  a 
United  States  Bank,'or  internal  improvements  ;  questions  which, 
without  involving  "Federal  usurpation,"  or  interference  "with  the 
laws  or  institutions  of  any  State,  so  long  as  they  were  not  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,"  did  involve  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  every  foot  of  territory,  and  its  legality  in  eveiy  Free 
State  ;  the  virtual  enslavement  of  the  free  labourers  of  the  iSTorth  ;  a 
constant  aggression  upon  the  domain  of  friendly  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory  suited  to  slave  labour;  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  early  national  doctrine,  that  within  certain  limits  slavery 
might  be  tolerated  by  the  Constitution  in  the  hope  of  its  final  aboli- 
tion, for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  looking  towards  its  indefinite 
extension  and  everlasting  perpetuity.  Amongst  those  of  Democratic 
notoriety  who,  losing  freedom  more  than  party,  have  become  knoAvn 
to  European  fame  as  defenders  of  the  principles  of  Eepublicanism, 
WO  might  mention  many  others,  but  the  subjoined  are  sufficient  for 
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our  argument; — Vicc-rrcsident  Haralin,  Hon.  C.  F.  Adams,  the 
Ambassador  to  England,  and  in  18-18  President  of  the  Buffalo 
Democratic  Convention  ;  N.  P.  Banks,  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  major-general  in  the  Federal  army  ;  Homy  Wilson, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  John  P.  Hale,  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire ;  Charles  Sumner,  Senator  for  Massachusetts ; 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  cx-Spcaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and 
for  ten  years  the  champion  of  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  gives 
every  man  a  free  grant  of  land  for  himself  and  family, — a  mcasiu-c 
persistently  opposed  by  the  South  as  tending  to  prevent  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  few, — a  measure  once 
vetoed  bj'  the  Democratic  President,  James  Buchanan,  and  once  even 
denied  a  hearing  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Democratic  Vice-President,  John  C.  Breckenridge.*- 

Let  us  now  compare  the  fallacious  statements  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Eepublicans  with  their  avowed  sentiments,  solemnly 
and  deliberately  recorded  by  the  Chicago  Convention  of  18G(),  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  attacked  in  every  political  meeting  of  their 
opponents,  defended  by  their  friends,  and  still  maintained  as  the 
basis  of  party  action.  With  a  not  unusual  blending  of  fact  and 
inference,  of  truth  and  false  deduction,  we  arc  told  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  Eepublicanism  were : — 

"  1,  The  confinement  of  slavery  within  its  present  limits,  or  an  exehision  of 
Southerners  from  the  public  lands. 

On  this  point,  we  find  the  platform  of  the  Ecpublican  party, 
sees.  7 — 8,  declares  : — 

"  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carries 
slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous 
political  heresy,  at  variance  with  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument  itself, 
with  contemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent, 
is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country. 

"  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  territory  of  the  United  States  is  that 
of  freedom  ;  that  as  our  Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery 
in  all  our  national  territorj-,  ordained  that  '*  no  person  should  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,"  it  becomes  our  duty  by 
legislation,  whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it ;  and  we  deny  the  authority 
of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislatxire,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal 
existence  to  slavery  on  any  territory  of  the  United  States." 

These  declarations  of  the  Ecpublican  platform  indicate  the  most 
important  of  the  "  distinctive  principles  "  of  that  party  which  we 

*  With  reference  to  the  Whigs?,  it  may  be  remarked  that  that  party  merged 
itself  with  the  Know  Nothings  in  180(!  so  I'^r  as  this,  that  the  latter  having  nomi- 
nated the  Whig  ex-Prcsident  Fillmore,  his  own  party  supported  him  "for  the 
Presidency,  while  in  l^SUO  the  5nO,6;U  votes  cast  for  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
demonstrated  that  that  number  of  Whig  voters  had  not  joined  cither  the  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  ranks.  It  is  doubtfiU  if  the  Republicans  have  gained  more 
strength  from  the  remains  of  the  Whig  party  than  have  the  Democrats, 
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arc  told  "  were  opposed  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; "  and  yet 
the  framers  of  that  scries  of  articles  appeal  to  the  Constitution, 
quote  its  very  words,  and  cite  "contemporaneous  opinion."  What 
that  contemporaneous  opinion  was  we  shall  see  directly.  The  pro- 
posed limitation  of  slavery  extends  only  to  the  territories.  The 
Republican  party  did  not  presume  to  say  that  Congress  had  any 
power  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  States  where  it  had  a  legal 
existence,  but  they  contended  that  while  the  territories  were  in 
pupilage,  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  National  Government, 
slavery  had  no  legal  existence  there,  that  it  could  only  exist  by 
positive  legal  enactment,  and  was  not  the  normal  or  natural  condi- 
tion of  our  inchoate  state. 

The  territories  of  the  United  States  have  been  acquired  in 
tlu'cc  ways ;  first,  by  cession  from  the  original  thii-teen  States  to 
the  general  Govei-nment ;  secondly,  by  purchase  ;  and,  thirdly,  Ijy 
treaty.  In  the  fii\st  case  the  facts  stand  thus : — When  the  Re- 
public had  achieved  its  independence,  it  found  itself  burdened 
with  a  war  debt,  for  the  discharge  ot  which  it  Avas  necessary  that 
each  of  the  States  should  furnish  its  quota,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  taxation  of  various  States  would  be  very  unequal,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  royal  charters,  upon  which  they  had  been 
founded,  bestowed  upon  some  of  them  immense  tracts  of  country 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  existing  or  prospective  settlements. 
Thus,  Virginia  and  Massachussetts  by  the  sale  of  wild  lands  which, 
as  States,  they  could  never  colonise  or  control,  might  remove 
fi'om  their  shoulders  a  load  of  taxation  which  would  bear  heavily 
upon  those  States  whose  charters  did  not  grant  them  an  indefinite 
jurisdiction  "  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans."  Moreover 
it  was  found  that  one  result  of  the  limited  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  American  continent  possessed  by  the  kings  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  led  to  the  bestowal  of  charters  Avhose 
boundaries  must  fox'm  a  perpetual  source  of  embroilment  between 
the  respective  States.  At  length  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  territories  was  decided,  by  the  respective  States  making  a 
cession  of  them  to  the  general  Government,  to  be  held  by  it,  and 
the  proceeds  of  all  sales  thereof  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefits 
of  the  National  Treasury.  But  while  the  question  of  this  cession 
was  pending,  the  status  of  slavery  in  these  territories,  about  to 
be  placed  lander  the  control  of  Congi'ess,  was  not  lost  sight  of, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  17S4-,  a  committee  of  Congress  was 
appointed  to  report  an  ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  terri- 
tories lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  Virginian,  and  the  father  of  the  Democratic  party, 
was  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  ]n-oposed  the  adoption  oi 
the  following  conditioii.  which  as  will  be  seen,  not  only  grants  to 


Congress  tlio  rijjlit  |to  oxclmlo  slaveiy  iVom   the   Iji-i-itories,   h\\[ 
actually  depriv^es  it  of  the  power  to  legislate  it  into  them  ; — 

"  7?('«o/r(;c?,  That  after  the  year  1800,  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be 
ni^ither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,*  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted  and  to  have  been  personally  guilty." 

That  there  was  at  this  date  a  very  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  to  first  restrict  and  then  abolish  slavery ;  and  that 
Jefferson  and  the  democracy  of  his  day  did  not  regard  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  Republican 
platform,  as  "  opposed  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution,"  might 
be  proved  by  a  volume  of  citations  from  his  letters  and  speeches, 
but  one  specimen  may  suffice  ;  Avriting  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price, 
of  England,  under  date  of  August  7th,  1785,  he  says: — 

"  Emancipation  is  put  into  such  a  train,  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  bo 
no  slaves  northward  of  Maryland.  In  I\Iaryland  I  do  not  find  such  a  dis- 
position to  begin  the  redress  of  this  enormity  as  in  Virginia.  This  is  tho 
next  state  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes  for  tho  interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in 
conflict  with  avarice  and  oppression;  a  conflict  wherein  the  sacred  side  is 
gaining  daily  recruits  from  tho  influx  into  office  of  young  men  grown  up,  and 
growing  up.  These  have  sucked  in  the  principles  of  libertj',  as  it  were,  with 
their  mother's  milk ;  and  it  is  to  them  I  look  with  anxiety  to  turn  the  fate  of 
the  question." 

Alas !  Jefferson  could  not  foi*esee  that  there  was  another 
influence  groA^-ing  up,  and  that  in  a  few  years,  by  the  a])plication 
of  maehinery,  cotton  would  become  an  article  of  such  value  as  to 
clothe  '■  avarice  and  oppression"  with  regal  attributes,  and  cause 
Englishmen,  in.  defiance  of  their  historical  antecedents,  to  apolo- 
gise for  and  endorse  a  rebellion,  ha\nng  for  its  sole  object  the 
nationalising  and  pei-petuation  of  a  system  of  injustice.  Could  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have  anticipated  so 
sad  a  recreancy  to  freedom,  with  how  much  more  bitter  an 
emphasis  he  would  have  penned  his  memorable  words  : — 

"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that  his  justice 
cannot  sleep  for  ever ;  that  considering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means 
only,  a  revolution  of  tho  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation  is  among 
the  possible  events;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural  inter- 
ference !  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such 
a  contest."  t 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  at  that  day,  more  than  at 
this,  "  avarice  and  oppi*ession"  would  yield  to  justice  without  a 
stmggle,  and  the  Jetfersonian  ordinance  was  debated  until  1787, 
when  it  Avas  adopted  in  the  folloAving  form : — 

*  The  States  thereafter  to  be  formed  out  of  the  North-western  territory. 
Jefferson  would  have  prevented  Congress  from  admitting  future  States  with 
slavery;  he  did  not  content  himself  even  with  excluding  it  from  the  tenitories 
before  they  became  States." 

t  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  40, 
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"  There  sli.ill  bo  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  pnrty  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted ;  Provided  ahcaya,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same,  from  whom  labour  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labour  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

Thus  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  coeval  with  the  Constitution  itself,  "was  originated  by 
Jefferson  and  agi'cedtoby  the  South,  it  receiving  as  a  quid  j)ro  quo 
these  concessions : — the  question  of  admitting  any  State  fonned 
out  of  this  territory  to  be  reserved  to  Congress,  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  to  be  counted  in  estimating  the  basis  of  representation 
in  Congress,  and  the  importation  of  slaves  to  be  permit4:ed  imtil 
the  year  1808. 

The  territory  purchased  and  acquired  by  treaty  consisted  of 
what  is  kno\vn  as  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Florida,  and  the  im- 
mense tract  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgoo,  embracing  Texas  and  California.  With  regard  to 
territory  thus  acquired,  it  has  been  established  by  jurists  that  the 
status  as  to  slavery  of  such  territory  is  that  in  which  it  existed 
under  the  Government  by  whom  it  is  ceded.  Thus  slavery  was 
recognised  by  Spain,  and  Florida  was  permitted  to  retain  it ; 
when  Missom'i,  purchased  from  France,  applied  for  admission,  its 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  State  was  resisted  for  tkree  years,  on 
the  ground  of  the  slavery  clause  in  its  Constitution ;  and  for  ever 
to  set  at  rest  the  question  of  what  part  of  the  temtory  should  be 
allowed  to  be  formed  into  free  and  into  Slave  States,  the  geogra- 
phical line  of  3^)'  30'  Avas  established  as  a  line  of  demarcation ; 
slavery  migld  be  tolerated  south  of  that  line,  but  was  for  ever  for- 
bidden to  set  its  foot  north  of  it.*''  Again,  with  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico ;  that  poAver  having  abolished  slaA'cry,  it 
had  no  legal  existence  there  until,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  the 
sanction  of  Congress  had  been  giA-en  to  it.  Texas  being  south  of 
the  line,  by  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  slavery, 
although  it  Avas  not  "  legislated  into"  it  as  a  ten-itory,  was  received 
AAnth  it  as  a  State,  and  permission  giA'en  for  the  formation  of  four 
other  States  AA-ith  the  same  institution ;  but  Avhen  in  1854,  by  the 
passing  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act,  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise was  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  the  Republican  party  took 
its  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  upon  "  contemporaneous  exposi- 

♦  "  Coming  from  a  Slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe  it  to  truth,  T 
owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vole  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  where  it  had  not  previously  existed  cither  south  or 
north  of  that  Hue  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  Slave  State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate, 
and  well-matured  determination  that  no  power,  no  earthly  power,  shall  compel 
mo  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  slavery  either  south  or  north  of  that 
line." — Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 
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tion,  and  legislative  and  judicial  precedent,"  and  denied  the  antlio- 
rity  of  CongiTRR,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuals, 
to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States."* 

The  comment  which  is  enunciated,  as  if  of  equal  value  "with 
the  statement  of  the  principle,  is  that  "the  confinement  of  slavery 
within  its  present  limits,"  was  "  an  exclusion  of  Southerners  from 
the  public  lands  "  ;  but  this  is  not  true — the  Republicans  desired 
to  exclude  no  free  man  from  the  public  lands — it  is  by  their  legis- 
lation that  every  son  of  toil  of  all  nations  is  now  offered  a  free  gift 
of  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty  acres  of  the  public  lands.  Under  the 
operation  of  thcoi'dinance  of  1787,  which  forbade  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  territories,  Illinois  and  Indiana  vvere  settled 
principally  at  first  by  Southerners  from  Kentucky,  It  was  not 
"  the  Southcniers,"  but  slavery  that  the  Rejiublicans  sought  to 
exclude,  because  they  believed  the  spread  of  that  institution  to  be 
a  gigantic  curse,  cariying  with  it  the  seeds  of  republican  death, 
and  ine^•itably  tending,  by  its  theory  of  the  disgracefulness  of 
labour,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  fi'ee  millions  of  Eui'ope,  as 
well  as  America,  who,  having  no  armoi-ial  bearings  but  the  hard 
hand  of  industry,  might  in  the  primeval  forests  and  virgin  prairies 
of  the  Westcni  continent,  found  a  nobler  aristocracy  than  that  of 
coronets  of  slave  whips — the  aristocracy  of  a  free,  industrious,  and 
prosperous  manliood. 

2.  The  second  "  distinctive  principle  "  of  the  Eepublicans  is 
said  to  be  a  "  high  protective  tariff"."  Upon  this  point  we  will 
hear  what  the  Republicans  have  to  say  for  themselves.  The  12th 
section  of  their  platform  reads  thus  : — 

"  That,  -while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general  Govern- 
nient  by  duties  upon,  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  ot 
these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interest  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which 
secures  to  the  working  men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labour, 
and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence." f 

The  inference,  which  is  stated  as  a  fact,  drawn  from  the  above 
by  the  writer  we  have  been  considering  is,  that  the  Republicans 
"  were  thoroughly  Protectionist,  and  were  bent  on  sacrificing  the 
prospei'ity  of  the  South  and  "West  to  their  own  manufacturing 
and  trading  interests."  The  shortest  answer  to  which  may  bo 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Western  States,  without  exception, 
endorsed,  by  their  vote  for  Mr,  Lincoln,  the  policy  which  was 

*  At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader  with  repetition,  we  must  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  constanuy  observing  the  distinction  between  a  State  and  a 
tcriitory.  The  former  has  certain  reserved  rights,  the  only  rights  of  the  latter 
are  those  convevcd  to  it  by  Congress. 

t  Constitution,  Art.  I.,  sec.  viii.,  1.,  previously  quoted. 
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thus,  a<JCordiug-  to  our  autlioi',' intended  to  sacrllice  tlieir  prospei-ity ; 
while  the  three  important  Southern  States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  were  parties  to  the  same  policy  by  giving  their 
votes  in  favour  of  the  old  school  ultra-Wlilg  Protectionist,  John 
Bell ;  so  that  wc  have  no  less  than  eleven  States  (omitting  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon)  who  amidst  all  the  agitation  of  a  contested 
election  were  so  ignorant,  or  so  indiffereut  to  their  own  interests, 
that  they  actually  endorsed  a  pohcy  which  this  personage  has 
discovered  to  contain  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  defraud  them  of 
the  prosperity  which  is  their  due.     Now,  without  undertaking  the 
vindication  of  any  form  of  protection,  however  mild,  we  may  be 
permitted,  having  already  settled  the  constitutionality  of  protection, 
to  point  to  the    foct  that  the  Mon'cll  tariff  could  not  have  been 
passed  had  the  Southern  representatives  and  senators  retained  their 
scats  in  Congress;  that  the  tariff  on  imports  into  America  is  mainly 
a  tax  upon  luxuries,  all  the  necessaries  of  life  being  contained  in 
abundance  within  itself;  that  the  chief  consumption  of  imports  is  in 
the  Northern  States — the  four  millions  of  slaves  requiring  few  silks 
or  diamonds — and  consequently  the  burden  of  imposts  was  borne 
by  that  section  ;  and  finally,  that  if  by  protection  we  ai-e  to  under- 
stand a  discrimination  in  favour  of  home  production,   then  the 
Confederate   States  have  adopted,  in   refei'ence  to  one  of  their 
staples,  a  system  of  protection  peculiar  hitherto  to  Japan  and 
China;  for  not  content  Avith  a  discriminating  duty,  they  have  for 
the  benefit  of  the  2:)eculiar  trade  of  Virginia  enacted,  "  That  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
any  State  not  a  member  of,  or  a  territory  not  belonging  to  this 
Confederacy.* 

3.  The  third  "  distinctive  principle  "  is  styled  "An  ^inti-English 
and  Anti-Catholic  policy,"  an  assertion  which  only  needs  for  its 
refutation  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Chicago  platform,  which, 
as  explicitly  as  words  can  do,  states  the  very  opposite  of  what  is 
attributed  to  the  Eepuhlicans.     (Sec.  14.) 

"  That  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our  naturah'zation 
laws,  or'  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  hitherto 
accorded  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  bo  abridged  or  impaired  ; 
and  in  favour  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all 
c'asses  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  homo  and  abroad. "f 

*  Confederate  Constitution,  sec.  ix.  2. 

t  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  I.,  Sec.  viii.,  4.  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization."  The  law  for  a  long 
time  in  existence,  and  which  the  Republicans  desire  to  leave  \indisturbed,  is  as 
follows: — 1.  The  alien  must  declare  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  2.  He  must  satisfy  the  court  that  he  has  resided  within  the 
United  States  five  years  preceding  his  application  Avithout  interruption  of  resi- 
dence during  that  term.    3.  He  must  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
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4.  The  lust  statement  of  " distiuctivc  principles"  wc  arc  called 
upon  to  consider  is  as  follows : — 

"A  strong  central  Government,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  States  to  the 
over-strained  power  of  the  Government.  In  short,  all  its  distinctivo  princi- 
ples were  opposed  to  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

As  to  tlic  first  clause  of  this  indictment,  the  answer  to  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dth  section  of  the  Republican  Platform  :  — 

"  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially 
the  rii^'ht  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  in.stitulions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  cf 
powers  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  iabric  depen<l.s ; 
and  wo  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  tiny  State 
or  territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes."  * 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the  Eepublican  party  tbat 
while  the  atrocities  committed  in  Kansas  by  the  "border  ruffians" 
of  Missouri,  in  their  attempts  to  force  slavery  upon  that  reluctant 
territory,  would  have  fully  justified  their  condemnation  of  lawles.s 
invasion  by  armed  force  of  a  territory,  the  raid  of  John  Brcwn  into 
Virginia  enabled  them  to  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  by 
denouncing  a  similar  act  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

"With  that  oracular  indiflcrcnce  to  truth  -which  distinguishes  this 
writer  and  his  fraternity,  we  find  him  thus  summing  up  in  a  few 
strong  words  the  political  opinions  of  1,857,610  legal  voters:  — 
"In  short,  all  its  [the  Eepublican]  principles  were  opposed  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution."  We  challenge  him  to  show  that  his 
statement  is  correct  with  regard  to  a  single  one  of  those  principles. 
JiTay,  we  will  go  further,  and  assume,  as  by  no  rule  of  didectics  we 
can  be  held  bound  to  do,  the  onus  proiandi,  by  disproving  his  state- 
ment. Fortunately,  the  two  documents  in  question — the  llepublican 
Platform,  adopted  in  18G0,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — arc  accessible,  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  to  every  reader. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  4th,  12tli,  and  34th  sections 
of  the  Republican  platform  arc  in  direct  accordance  with  the 
Constitution ;  that  with  regard  to  the  7th  and  8th  sections,  they 
are  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  "  contemporane- 
ous exposition"  justifies  the  assertion  that  "the  new  dogma,  that 
the  Constitution  of  its  own  force  can-ies  slavery  into  any  or  all 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  dangerous  political 
heresy."  AVe  have  thus  disposed  of  the  constitutionality  of  five 
of  the  "  distinctive  principles"  of  Repul)licanism,  and  we  proceed 
very  briefly  to  consider  the  remaining  eleven. 

*  Constitution  of  thetUnited  States,  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  I.  "The  United  Stales 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence." 
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Section  1.  declares  that  the  history  of  the  preceding  four  years 
establishes  the  propriety  and  necessity  for  the  organisation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party. 

Section  2.  declares  ''  That  the  Federal  Constitution,  tlie  rights 
of  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served," Avhich  is  clearly  no  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  o.  declares  "  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in  population,  its  surpris- 
ing development  of  material  resoui-ces,  its  rapid  augmentation  of 
wealth,  its  happiness  at  home,  and  its  honour  abroad ;  and  avc 
hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from  whatever 
source  they  may ;  and  Ave  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or  countenanced  the 
threats  of  disunion  so  often  made  b}^  Democratic  members,  without 
rebuke  and  -vA-itli  applause  from  their  political  associates  ;  and  we 
denounce  those  threats  of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow 
of  their  ascendancy  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free 
Government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  Avhich  it 
is  the  imjierative  duty  of  an  indignant  people  to  rebuke  and  for 
ever  silence."  As  the  constitution  had  for  its  purpose  ''  to  foi-m 
a  raore  perfect  Union,"  provided  a  legal  method  for  its  amend- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  disunion  ;  and  as  all  "  contemporaneous 
exposition"  from  Washington  doAvnward  denounced  disunion,  wc 
are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  "  distinctive  principle"  is  "  op- 
posed to  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

Sections  5  and  6  are  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  preceding  four  yeai'S  had  been 
such  as  to  show  that  an  entire  change  of  administration  was  im- 
peratively demanded  ;  an  expression  of  opinion  for  which  there  is 
certainly  no  constitutional  prohibition. 

Section  9  deals  with  the  slave-trade  thus : — "  That  avc  brand 
the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave-trade,  under  the  cover  of  our 
national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  as  a  ci'imc 
against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age  ; 
and  Ave  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic."  This 
"  distinctive  principle"  has  the  AA'arrant  of  Art.  I.  sec.  ix.  1,  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  the  faithful  adherence  of  the  Republican 
administration  to  this  aA^OAval  the  Avorld  oavcs  it  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  the  laAv,  making  the  slave-trade  piracy,  has  been 
put  in  force,  a  slave-trader  hung,  and  the  right  to  search  Ameri- 
can A'esscls  suspected  of  engaging  in  that  horrible  traffic  has  been 
conceded  l>y  treaty  to  Great  Britain  ;  a  measure  Avarmly  eulogised 
recently  in  the  British  Parliament. 

The  lUth  and  11th  sections  deal  Avith  the  question  of  the 
right  of  Kansas  to  be  admitted  as  a  Free  State  and  the  imcon- 
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stituHonal  intovferonco  of  the  Domocratio  administration  in  ilic 
artUirs  of  that  iorritorv. 

Tho  loth  soctiou  demands  the  passage  of  a  homestead  cxemp- 
tioii  hiw,  a  measure  previously  enacted  by  tho  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  defeated  in  tho  Senate  by  Deuioeratie  and  slave- 
holding  votes ;  but  a  measure  tho  constitutionality  of  Avhich  is 
unquestionable  and  now  in  force. 

The  15th  section  asserts  "  That  appropriations  for  river  and 
harbour  improvements,  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the 
accommodation  and  security  of  an  existing  commerce,  are  autho- 
rised by  the  Constitution,  and  justitied  by  the  obligations  of 
Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens." 

The  IGth  section  avers  "  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  ; 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction  ;  and  that,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly  established."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Art.  I.,  sec.  viii.,  7 :  "  The  CongTCSs  shall  have 
power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  ;"  and  as  the  same 
proposition  is  contained  in  the  Brockenridge  and  the  Douglas 
Democratic  platforms,  it  will  hardly  be  considered  as  "  opposed 
to  provisions  of  the  Constitution."  Wo  have  thus  exhibited 
the  whole  of  the  Republican  platform,  and  have  compared  it  with 
the  Constitution,  and  we  think  we  arc  justified  in  charging  the 
writer  of  "The  Whole  Question  Explained"  with  being  guilty, 
if  of  nothing  worse,  at  least  of  so  complete  an  ignorance  of  the 
topics  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss  as  to  disqualify  him  for  an 
instructor  of  men  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read,  and  the 
intelligence  to  understand,  the  daily  newspapers. 

Having  disposed  of  all  the  major  fallacies,  we  will  now,  as  far 
as  oiu"  space  will  permit,  consider  some  of  the  minor  ones. 

1.  The  fu'st  fallacy  which  seeks  to  account  for  and  justify  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion  is  the  argument  deduced  from  tho  supposed 
antagonism  of  races.  We  are  told  that  the  races  settled  in  America 
comprise  old  Congregational  Puritans,  Dutchmen,  English,  Irish, 
Germans,  Quakers,  "  Church  of  England  people  of  a  somewhat  aris- 
tocratic cast,"  English  Catholics,  French  Catholics,  and  Spanish 
Catholics,*  and  that  the  natural  result  of  the  commingling  of  these 
races  is  that: — 

"  Two  peoples,  originating  from  ancestors  so  very  different,  and  with  such 
dififerences  of  opinions,  habits,  institutions,  laws,  tastes,  and  feelings,  and 
occupying  for  centuries  (?)  regions  so  distinct,  could  hardly  bo  expected  to  livo 
together  peaceably  for  ever." 

*  "  The  American.  War,"  p.  G. 
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Here  we  have  teu  clistiiict  classes  ••'  lumped  together  aud 
described  as  forming  "  t\vo  peoples."  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  drawing  of  this  imaginary  line  of  races  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  ;  it  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  Vir- 
ginia was  first  settled  by  the  younger  sons  of  English  gentlemen, 
persons  who,  cut  off  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture  from  inheriting 
their  paternal  estates,  sought  to  found  others  for  themselves  in  the 
new  world,  and,  regarding  manual  labour  as  disgi'aceful  to  gentle 
blood,  gladly  welcomed  the  Dutch  captain  who,  in  August,  1G20, 
introduced  the  first  cargo  of  Africans,  in  whom  the  colonists 
thought  they  disceraed  a  better  substitute  for  the  English  pea- 
santry than  the  comparatively  few  and  discontented  whites  they 
had  been  able  to  "  spirit "  away  from  the  mother  countiy.  It  is 
equally  true  that  Massachusetts  was  first  settled  by  the  Puritans, 
men  in  Avhose  souls  the  spirit  of  Hampden  and  Cromwell  was 
reflected, — men  of  a  stern  theology,  who  had  small  love  for  kings 
and  aristocrats,  and  who  regarded  all  toil  as  honourable, — men  who 
had  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  settlers  of  South  Carolina,  who 
enjoyed  the  partnership  and  patronage  of  Shaftesbury,  Monk, 
Clarendon,  Ashley  Cooper,  and  other  favonrite  courtiers  whose 
rapacity  obtained  from  the  debauched  Charles  II.  the  grant  of  all 
lands  lying  between  twenty-nine  degrees  and  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Oceans.  But  to  contend  that  the  two  Anglican  classes — for  they 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  races — which  thus  first  settled  the 
English  possessions  in  America  have  ever  since  maintained  tlieir 
distinction,  and  now  divide  the  country  between  north  and  south, 
is  simple  folly.  Ten  other  and  mainly  distinct  peoples  have  been 
mingling  their  blood  and  ideas  with  the  two  antagonistic  English 
stocks.  The  Avaves  of  Dutch,  German,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Sclavonic  races  have  flowed  over  the  South  as  well  as  over  the 
North.  Before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  French  Huguenots 
had  settled  in  both  sections  of  the  countiy.  Massachusetts  owes 
to  a  Huguenot  the  far-famed  Fanuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  fondly  teiTued 
"  the  cradle  of  liberty'';  while  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  revolution, 
it  was  a  Huguenot,  Judith  Manigault,  who  gave  his  entLre  fortune 
for  the  service  of  the  country  which  had  given  his  mother  a  shelter 
from  the  religious  fury  of  Louis  XIV.  America  presents  the  spec- 
tacle, not  "of  two  peoples"  "occupying  for  centuries"  distinct 
regions,  but  of  twelve  or  fifteen  peoples  who,  constantly  inter- 
mingling for  less  than  two  centuries,  have  foi-med  a  peculiar  race, 
observing  no  geographical  boundaries,  and  divided  in  opinion  noAV 
only  upon  one  question,  i.  e.,  the  dignity  or  the  disgracefulncss  of 

*  To  make  the  catalogue  complete,  the  writer  ought  to  have  added  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  and  the  French  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina,  but  pcrhajis  he 
thought  ten  elements  cnougli  out  of  which  to  compound  "two  peoples." 


luboiu'.  Tlicy  are  not  waging  over  again  the  warfare  of  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead,  but  settling  the  inevitable  issue  growing  out  of 
the  tyranny,  political  corruption  and  unholy  ambition  of  300,000 
slaveholders,  who,  to  secure  to  themselves  dominion,  gain  and 
dignities,  have  not  only  enslaved  four  milh'ons  of  blacks  but  have 
withheld  education,  in  some  cases"-''  political  rights  and  social 
equality  to  the  poor  white  population,  and  condemned  free 
speech,  a  free  pi-ess,  free  schools,  and  free  labour  as  demoralising 
institutions.  And  in  England,  in  the  liJth  century,  there  are 
men  to  bid  God  speed  to  the  dark  side  of  this  issue  ! 

2  "  The  South  sabmittjil  t->  North  ira  raajontio.s  for  more  th;m  half  a 
century,  and  would  havo  submitted  to  Northora  majorities  still,  if  those 
majorities  had  respected  the  national  covenant,  and  kept  within  the  bDuuda 
of  the  supreme  law." 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  are  in  precise  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  as 
secession  occurred  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  it  is  hard 
to  discover  how  the  Northern  majority  could  have  disrespected 
the  National  Covenant  or  disregarded  the  supreme  law,  u.nless 
it  Avas  in  darijig  to  indicate  by  the  ballot-box  its  preference  for 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair.  That  the  tyranny 
of  Northei'n  majorities  has  not  been  very  hard  to  endure  Ave  may 
gather  from  the  following  testimony  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Georgia  State  Convention,  called  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  to  consider  the  question  of  secession,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing statements  :— 

"  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?  What  interest  of  the  South  has 
been  invaded  ?  What  justice  has  been  denied  ?  And  what  claim  founded  in 
justice  and  right  has  been  withheld?  Can  either  of  you  to-dsy  name  one 
governmental  act  of  wrong  deliberately  and  jourposely  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Washington,  of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  complain  ?  I  challenge 
the  answer.  While  on  the  other  hand  let  me  show  the  facts  of  which  I  wish 
j'ou  to  judge,  and  I  will  only  state  facts  which  are  clear  and  undeniable,  and 
which  now  stand  as  rec»rds  authentic  in  the  history  of  our  country.  When 
we  of  the  South  demanded  the  slave-trade,  or  the  importation  of  Africans  for 
the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  did  they  not  yield  the  right  for  twenty  years  ? 
When  we  asked  a  three-fifths  representation  in  Congress  for  our  slaves,  was  it 
not  granted  ?  When  we  asked  and  demanded  the  return  of  any  fugitive  from 
justice,  or  the  recovery  of  those  persons  owing  labour  or  allegiance,  was  it  not 
incorporated  in  tho  Constitution,  and  ratified  and  strengthened  in  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  lb50 }  But  do  you  reply  that  in  many  instances  they  have 
violated  this  compact,  and  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  engagements  ?  As 
individual  and  local  communities  they  may  have  done  so ;  but  not  by  the 
sanction  of  Government,  for  that  has  always  been  true  to  Southern  interests. 
Again,  gentlemen,  look  at  another  fact,  when  wc  have  asked  that  more  terri- 
tory should  be  added,  that  we  might  spread  the  institution  of  slavery,  hava 
they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving  ua  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
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out  of  which  four  Stales  havo  hoen  cnrved,  and  amplo  territory  for  four  more 
in  due  time,  if  you  hy  this  unwise  and  impolitic  act  do  not  destroy  this  hope, 
and,  perhaps,  by  it  lose  all,  and  havo  your  last  slave  wrenched  from  you  by 
stern  military  rule  as  South  America  and  IMexico  were;  or  by  the  vindictive 
decree  of  a  universil  emancipation,  wnicii  mvy  KK.vsoxAiiLY  hk  i.xpectrd  to 
FOLLOW.*  But  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to  gain  by  this  proposed 
change  of  relation  to  the  general  Government  ?  TFe  have  always  had  (he 
control  of  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we  have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of 
the  Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  control  and  management 
of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  Xorth.  We  havo  had  sixty  years  of 
Southern  Presidents  to  their  twenty-four,  thus  controlling  the  executive 
djpartment.  So  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wo  havo  had  eighteen 
from  the  South,  ard  but  eleven  from  the  North  ;  although  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  judicial  husiness  has  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet  a  majority  of  tho 
court  has  always  been  from  the  South.  This  we  have  required  so  as  to  guard 
t/fjainst  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  tinfavourable  to  us.  In  like  manner, 
we  havo  been  equally  watchful  to  guard  our  interests  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government.  In  choosing  the  Prosidents  fpro  tern.)  of  the  Senate,  we  havo 
had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers  of  the  House,  we  have  had  twenty- 
-three,  and  they  twelve.  While  the  majority  of  representatives,  from  its 
greater  population,  have  always  been  from  the  Xorth,  yet  wo  havo  so 
generally  secured  the  Speaker,  because  he,  to  a  great  extent,  shapes  and 
controls  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Attorney-Generals  we  have  had 
fourteen,  while  tho  North  have  had  but  five.  Foreign  Ministers  we  have  had 
eighty-six,  and  they  but  fifty-four.  While  three-fourths  of  the  business 
which  demands  diplomatic  agents  abroad  is  cleirly  from  the  Free  States, 
from  their  greater  commercidl  interests,  yet  we  have  had  the  principal  embassies, 
so  as  to  secure  the  world-markets  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  on  the 
best  possible  terms.  We  have  had  a  vast  majority  of  tho  higher  officers  of 
both  army  and  navy,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
drawn  from  the  North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  auditors,  and  comptrollers 
filling  the  Executive  Department,  the  records  show  that,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  of  the  three  thousand  thus  employed,  we  have  had  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  same,  while  we  have  but  one-thii'd  of  the  white  population  of 
the  Republic.  Again,  look  at  another  item — and  be  assured  it  is  one  in 
which  we  have  a  great  and  vital  interest :  it  is  that  of  revenue,  or  means  of 
supporting  Government.     From  official  documents  we  learn  that  a  fraction  over 

*  That  the  expectation  of  a  decree  of  emancipation  was  a  reasonable  one,  Mr. 
Stephens  had  the  authority  of  President  J.  11.  Adams  for  stating  as  follows  : — "  I 
lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  military  authority  takes  for  the 
time  the  place  of  all  municipal  institutions,  and  slavery  amon^-  the  rest ;  and  that 
under  that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States  where  slavery 
exists  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  President  of 
tho  United  States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army  have  power  to  order  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  .  .  .  From  the  instant  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  became  the  theatre  of  a  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that 
instant  the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interfereucc  with  the  institutions  of 
slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it  cahbc  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity 
for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  States,  burdened  with  slavery,  to 
a  foreign  power.  .  .  .  It  is  a  war  power.  I  say  it  is  a  war  power  ;  and  when 
j'our  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insur- 
rection, Congress  has  the  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war ;  and  by  the  laws  of  war,  an  invaded  country  has 
alj  its  laws  and  municipal  institutions  swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  power 
ta  kes  the  place  of  them.  When  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the 
commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the 
nvadcd  territory." 
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ihrec-fonrths  of  the  rovemie  collcded  for  (he  support    of  the    Governnmit  has 
unifonnhj  been  raised  from  the  2\orth." 

8.  ''  But  can  they  subdue  the  South  ?  Our  own  opinion  is  that  they 
cannot.  AVc  have  never  douhted  from  the  first,  th;it  if  the  Southerners  were 
united  and  determined  to  bo  independent,  independent  they  would  be.  And 
events  have  shown  that  they  are  thus  united  and  determined  ;  and  thus  far 
the  results  of  the  war  have  been  in  their  favour." 

TliG  doctrine  of  this  statement,  even  if  we  were  not  readily 
able  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  is  one  that  a  freeman  should  be 
ashamed  of.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  current  fallacies  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  \'ice  of  sacrificing  right  to  expediency.  It  is 
idle  to  pi'ato  about  the  right  of  the  Slave  States  to  "  independ- 
ence "  and  "  self-government  "  ;  they  enjoyed  these  rights  Avithout 
molestation  at  the  commencement  of  1861.  Disguise  it  as  you 
will,  the  fact  Avill  not  be  ignored,  that  it  was  not  merely  the 
desire  to  retain  slavery,  but  to  extend,  and  perpetuate  it,  whicli 
prompted  the  fii-ing  of  the  first  gun  against  Fort  Sumter.  If  the 
cause  of  the  North  were  as  hopeless  as  the  enemies  of  freedom 
represent  it,  that  would  not  justify  the  sympathy  of  Euo-land 
with  slaveholders  ;"*  the  same  argument  of  apparent  hopelessness 
woidd  require  us  to  sympathise  with  Russia,  and  to  withhold  our 
wishes  for  the  success  of  Poland.  It  is  the  duty  of  freemen  to 
weigh  the  principles  at  stake  in  the  balance  of  right  and  justice, 
not  to  estimate  their  respective  merits  by  the  weight  of  armaments. 
But  if  success  must  be  taken  as  the  arbiter  of  right,  for  once  we 
may  appeal  to  it  with  confidence.  It  is  true  that  the  South  may 
claim  several  victories;  but  the  arms  of  the  North  have  reclaimed 
the  militaiy  positions  of  Norfolk,  Newbern,  Port  Royal,  Beaufort, 
Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Colombias,  the  entire  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  the  greater  part  of  Florida,  half  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee, -w^th  the  almost  undisputed  control  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  AN  area  of  territory,  in  short,  comprising  over  fifteen 
iicxDRED  THOUSAND  SQUARE  MILES,  over  which,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  the  Confederate  States  claimed  to  have  jurisdiction  j 
4.  "  The  independence  of  the  South  could  hardly  prove  a  disadvantage  to 
the  slaves.  The  negroes  while  they  remained  slaves  would  be  likely  to  bo 
more  gently  treated  when  the  South  are  cut  off  from  the  irritating  influences 

*  Wc  may  state,  in  passing,  that  the  writer  of  "The  "Whole  Question 
Explained,"  like  all  the  apologists  for  the  South  we  have  met  with  in  England, 
claims  to  be  an  Abolitionist.  He  says  : — "  For  more  than  thirty  years,  both  in 
England  and  America,  itorii  in  the  Xohtheu.v  and  SountEiiN  States,  we 
have  uniformly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  slave."  When  we  recall  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  twenty-eight  years  since  William  Loyd  Garrison  was  mobbed  in  the 
city  of  Boston  for  pleading  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  that  within  ten  years  the 
chivalric  State  of  Virginia  imprisoned  a  young  lady  for  the  high  misdemeanour 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  to  slaves,  we  must  be  permitted  to  reserve  to  ourselves 
a  moderate  doubt  of  the  entire  veracity  of  the  writer's  assertion,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  pleading  the  "cause  of  the  slave"  in  the  Southern  States. 
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of  the  North.  .  .  ,  Many  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Republicans 
are  the  friends  of  the  negroes,  and  are  fighting  for  their  freedom.  Nothing 
can  bo  further  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  They  have  disclaimed  all  wish  or 
intention  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  They  have  disclaimed  all  sympathy 
with  the  negroes.  The  State  of  Illinois,  the  President's  own  State,  has  shown 
its  hostility  to  the  negroes  by  forbidding  them  to  enter  the  State." 

Upon  the  question  of  the  treatment  the  negro  race  is  likely  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  N'oi'thern  or  Southern  States,  Ave 
presume  that  the  parties  most  interested — the  coloured  race — can 
furnish  the  most  reliable  evidence.  We  select  from  the  mass  of 
fugitive  slave  testimony  the  evidence  of  Rev.  Sella"  Martin,  who 
having  escaped  from  a  pious  Southern  owner,  is  now  the  pastor  of 
a  congregation  in  or  near  London.  Writing  to  the  Daily  Neivs, 
under  date  of  June  3rd,  1863,  he  says:  — 

"  A  moment's  thought  will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person  that  it  is  the 
condition  of  degradation  which  is  associated  with  the  negro's  colour  (as  ho 
belongs  to  the  only  race  enslaved)  which  has  produced  the  prejudice  undo 
which  he  has  suffered  in  the  Northern  States.  Eut  even  if  it  were  true  that  the 
North  hated  the  negro  so  intensely  that  it  treated  him  as  "Mr.  Koebuck  would 
not  treat  his  dog,  and  the  South  loved  him  so  dearly  as  to  provide  for  him  in 
sickness  and  old  age,  I,  as  an  ex-slave,  would  rather  take  my  chance  with  the 
Northern  hate,  that  coldly  lets  me  alone  in  the  possession  of  my  wife  and 
children,  even  though  it  be  in  poverty  and  proscription,  than  with  the  affec- 
tion which,  like  a  bear  in  its  embraces,  would  squeeze  all  the  breath  of 
manhood  out  of  me.  I  had  rather  have  my  dinner  denied  me  than  my  wife 
taken  from  me ;  and  I  am  sure  that  even  the  dehumanising  influence  of 
slavery  has  not  extinguished  all  affection  so  completely,  in  the  case  of  a 
majority  of  slaves,  as  to  make  them  willingly  bargain  away  their  manhood 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  North  hate  the  negro,  who 
is  to  blame  ?  The  North  was  slaveholding  when  the  Union  began,  so  was 
the  South.  The  North,  in  getting  rid  of  slavery,  initiated  a  line  of  policy 
that  soon  got  rid  of  slave  laws ;  and  although,  in  many  of  its  cities,  the 
coloured  child  is  denied  the  right  of  being  educated  in  the  same  school- 
house,  yet  separate  schools  have  been  established  for  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  In  most  of  the  Northern  States  the  coloured  man  has  a  right  to  vote, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  right  to  testify,  to  sue,  and  be  sued.  Another 
mistake  made  by  Mr.  Roebuck  is,  that  he  makes  the  North  responsible  to-day 
for  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  but  two  streets  in  the  whole  of 
New  York  city  which  still  keep  up  the  distinction  of  carriages  for  white  and 
coloured  people,  and  but  one  other  city  in  the  whole  North  which  has  anj- 
Buch  distinction,  and  that  is  Philadelphia,  which  borders  upon  a  Slave  State. 
There  are  coloured  men  employed  as  Government  officers  in  the  custom 
houses  of  both  New  Yerk  and  Boston.  There  are  commissioned  sm-gtons  of 
colour  and  coloured  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  coloured  ambassador  has  been 
received  at  Washington.  In  Boston,  a  coloured  man  preached  to  the  largest 
congregation  of  white  people  that  ever  assembled  in  that  city;  and  at  the 
present  moment  a  coloured  man  is  president  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
influential  presbyteries  of  America,  which  holds  its   session  in   Brooklyn, 

New  York I  wish  to  say,  in  closing  these  remarks,  that  if  the 

North  is  unjust  in  any  respect  to  the  negro,  it  is  unjust  against  the  spirit  of 
its  laws  and  the  protests  of  many  of  its  people ;  while  the  laws  of  the  South 
compel  it  to  bo  unjust  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  inhabitants." 
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But,  it  is  said,  "  Tiie  Siulo  of  Illinois,  (h;*  Pn'siilont's  own 
State,  has  shown  its  hostility  to  the  negroes  by  fbrbiddino-  them 
to  entei-  the  State."  The  ol)\'ioas  aud  oidy  inference  to  bo  drawn 
from  this  statemeiit  and  its  eontext  is,  that  tlio  politieal  ])ai'ty 
now  dcnninant  in  America  is  chargeable  with  this  act  of  injnstice 
to  the  coloured  race,  a  charge  out  of  which  the  adherents  of 
slavery,  represented  by  "  Southern  Clubs,"  have  endeavoured  to 
create  capital  in  England.  The  truth  contained  in  the  accusation 
resolves  itself  into  this  :  The  two  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
were  formed  out  of  the  North- Western  territory  in  which,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  was  forbidden  ;  the  early  settlers  of 
both  States  were  largely  drawn  from  the  class  of  poor  whites  of 
Kentucky,  a  class  which  having  suffered  and  been  degraded  in  the 
presence  of  slavery  cherishes  a  bitter  antagonism  to  the  coloured 
race ;  too  poor  to  purchase  slaves  they  have  all  the  pride  of 
colour  without  the  small  restraint  of  pecuniary  interest.  It  is 
this  class  who,  never  oAvning  a  slave,  are  loudest  in  the  outcry 
for  protection  to  Southern  institutions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
emigrating  from  a  slave-state  to  a  territory  from  which  slavery 
was  excluded,  they  should  manifest  their  contemjit  for  the 
coloured  race  by  the  enactment  of  laws  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro  and  his  unfitness  to  mingle 
on  equal  terms  -sA-ith  the  white  labourer.  In  two,  and  only  two, 
of  the  North- Western  States  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  had 
been  forbidden.  In  the  case  of  Illinois  the  legislation  in  the 
matter  took  place  before  the  Rei)ublican  party  had  an  existence  ; 
in  1848  the  State  adopted  an  amended  Constitution,  and  by  the 
force  of  Democratic  votes,  which  had  the  entire  control  of  the 
State,  the  clause  in  reference  to  free  men  of  colour  was  adopted . 
J]ven  in  that  day  there  was  a  respectable  minority  in  the 
northeiTi  counties  opposed  to  the  Democracy  ;  but  the  tiers  of 
counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  separated 
from  slavery  only  by  the  width  of  those  streams,  then  and  now, 
have  always  voted  for  any  measure  which  has  the  sanction  of 
the  Democratic  party.  There  was  another,  but  not  very  numei'ous 
class  who,  -NN-ithout  any  special  hatred  of  the  coloured  race,  or 
any  veiy  bigoted  political  affinities,  acquiesced  in  the  measure 
from  a  desire  to  protect  their  pockets.  A  glance  at  the  map  vfill 
show  that  five  hundred  miles  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  Shaw- 
neetovrn,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Warsaw,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  fronts 
slave  territoiy,  and  over  this  extent  of  country  the  introduction  of 
old  andinfirai  slaves  by  their  masters,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
became  a  serious  evil.  The  laws  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  require 
it  as  a  condition  of  emancipation  that  the  owners  shall  give  bonds 
to  secm*e  the  state  and  coixnty  against  any  expense  for  the  futui-e 
maintenance  of  the  person  set  at  liberty  ;  they  also  make  it   the 
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dnty  of  the  owner  to  provide  for  the  infirm  and  aged  of  his  slaves, 
upon  the  principle  of  justice — that  having  had  tlic  proceeds  of  their 
labour,  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  furnish  them  with  a  little  corn 
and  bacon  when  they  can  toil  no  longer.  But  many  of  the 
owners,  with  the  brutality  which  slavery  begets,  begrudged  even 
this  small  dole  of  necessary  food,  and  sought  to  save  expense  by 
crossing  the  river  with  their  worn-out  slaves  and  leaving  them  in 
Illinois  to  starve  or  be  supported  by  public  charit}'.  To  repel 
this  impoi'tation  of  paupei-s  heavy  penalties  were  affixed  to  the 
act  of  introducing  free  negroes,  a  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
was  created,  fostered  by  the  Democratic  party,  culminating  in 
the  legislation  referred  to,  and  now  rapidly  yielding  to  the  more 
humane  and  benevolent  ideas  of  the  Rcpid^lican  party.  The 
provision  of  the  Illinois  constitution,  about  which  so  much  lias 
been  said  and  -written  at  random,  has  been  an  obsolete  law  in 
three-fourths  of  that  State  for  the  last  ten  years.  And  if  it  could 
be  established  that  the  law  was  in  daily  operation  in  both  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  that  would  surely  be  no  justification  for  the  greater 
enormities  of  the  slave  states,  nor  would  it  be  a  reason  for  free 
men  to  wish  for  the  increase  rather  than  the  restriction,  the 
perpetuity  rather  than  the  extinction,  of  a  system  of  human 
bondage,  which  taints  and  curses  eveiything — even  neighbouring 
freedom  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

It  is  sur|)rising  to  find,  in  the  land  of  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce,  men  Avilling  to  justify  the  existence  of  slavery  by  the 
illogical  argument  that  its  establishment  as  a  national  institution 
is  the  most  speedy  method  of  abolishing  it.  Because  slavery 
existed  in  the  North  sixty  years  ago,  and  has  disappeared  there, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  if  we  recognise  a  nation  whose 
fundamental  basis  is  slavery,  we  are  sei'ving  the  cause  of  freedom, 
As  well  might  one  argue  that  the  surest  way  to  restrain  the 
Avholesale  inui'ders  of  the  King  of  Dahomey  is  to  approve  his 
carnival  of  blood.     "  Slavery,"  Ave  are  told, 

"  Existed  less  than  sixty  years  ago  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  yet 
there  too  it  has  vanished.  The  South  have  no  arguments,  no  opinions,  no 
sentiments  that  did  not  once  prevail  in  the  North  ;  and  if  these  argumenls 
could  IcEC  their  power,  and  those  opinions  and  sentiments  their  hold  of  the 
North,  what  should  hinder  them  from  losuig  their  hold  in  the  South  ? " 

In  the  first  place,  we  deny  in  toto  that  "  the  South  have  no 
argnments,  no  opinions,  no  sentiments  which  did  not  once  prevail 
in  the  North"  ;  and  on  the  contrary',  we  contend  that  the  South 
itself  has  thi'ce  sources  of  argument,  opinion,  and  sentiment 
opposed  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  which  not  only  did  not 
prevail  sixty  years  ago  in  the  North,  but  were  unkuoAvn  in  the 
South  itself. 
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The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  moral,  religious,  !\n(i  political 
integrity  of  the  institution  itself.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  leading 
men  of  the  South  rcgartled  slavery  as  a  moral,  religious,  and 
political  evil,  to  bo  endured  as  the  infliction  of  British  misrule 
only  so  long  as  might  be  necessary  for  its  peaceful  and  humane 
abolition.  This,  if  it  were  dis])uted,  can  be  abundantly  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  such  Southern  men  as  Washington,*  Jefferson, 
!^ladison,  Randolph,  Monroe,  Pati'ick  Henry,  Clay,  Wirt,  Charles 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  less  uoto. 
But  the  modern  A-iew  of  slavery  in  the  South,  as  reflected  in 
the  Confederate  Constitution  and  the  public  declarations  of  tlic 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  is  that  free  society  is  a  failui'e,  and  the 
only  enduring  form  of  republican  government  must  have  for  its 
fundamental  idea,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  man  to  own 
property  in  man. 

The  second  source  of  a  difference  of  argument,  opinion,  and 
sentiment  in  the  case  of  the  Confederate  States  of  to-day,  as 
compared  with  the  Noi'th  or  South  sixty  years  ago,  is  found  in 
the  increased  value  of  cotton,  and  the  consequence,  increase  in 
value  and  importance  of  slave  property.  Within  the  period 
indicated,  the  value  of  cotton  exported  from  the  Slave  States  has 
arisen  from  a  position  of  comparative  economical  unimportance 
to  the  immense  sum,  in  1859,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  as  long  as  gain  and 
self-interest  influence  the  actions  of  masses  of  men,  we  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  willingly  abandon  this  immense  return  for 
unrecompensed  labour. 

Our  third  reason  for  supposing  the  Southern  slaveholders  to 
be  influenced  by  different  arguments,  opinions,  and  sentiments 
than  those  prevailing  sixty  years  ago,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
during  that  period  they  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  despotism,  and  have  shown  themselves 
apt  scholars  in  imbibing  a  spirit  of  aristocracy,  and  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  others,  xis  haughty  as  any  recorded  of  the  old  world 
barons  in  the  dark  ages.  The  slave  power,  within  the  memoiy 
of  man,  apologetic  and  only  pleading  for  toleration,  has,  by 
political  corruption,  ecclesiastical  flunkeyism,  and  worldly  pros- 

*  "  Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that  all  the  slaves 
which  I  hold  in  my  own  right  shall  receive  their  freedom.  To  emancipate  them 
during  her  life  would,  though  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  such 
insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  intermixture  by  marriage  with  the 
dower  negroes,  as  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensation,  if  not  disagreeable  con- 
sequences, from  the  latter,  when  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
same  proprietor,  it  not  being  iu  my  power,  under  the  tenure  bv  Avhich  the  dower 
negroes  arc  held,  to  manumit  them.'' — Will  of  George  Washiiiglon.  Martha 
Washington  adopted  a  short  method  of  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  by  giving  up  her  right  of  dower,  and  all  the  slaves  were  set  free. 
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perit}-,  become  inipen'oiis  and  oxactiiig,  Ibrljiddino-  any  even  to 
discuss  its  divine  and  legal  al tributes,  and  repl3-ing  to  the  logic 
and  eloquence  of  a  Sumner  only  I)y  the  bludgeon  of  a  Brooks. 
We  fear  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  nation  towards  its  bondmen 
would  be  found  to  be  full  of  cruelty,  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
humanity  we  are  not  willing  to  consent  to  the  experiment.  We 
believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  slavery  tends  to  the  development  of 
only  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature ;  that  "  the  whole 
commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the 
most  boisterous  passions — the  most  unremitting  despotism  on 
the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our 
children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative 
animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him. 
From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  lie  is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees 
others  do.  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller 
slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  to  the  worst  of  passions,  and  thus 
nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
stamped  hj  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a 
prodigy  Avho  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  nndepraved  by 
such  circumstances." 

We  have  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  that  we  believe 
the  Fallacies  of  FEEEJiEy,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose, 
to  be  the  Foes  of  Ltbekty.  If  the  reader  desires  our  warrant  for 
this  belief,  we  can  furnish  it  by  the  closing  paragraph  of  "  The 
Whole  Question  Explained."  After  a  weary  plodding  through 
twenty-three  pages  of  assertions,  misrepresentations,  and  platitudes, 
we  are  at  length  favoured  with  a  reference  to  an  authority  in  proof 
of  the  author's  correctness  of  reasoning ;  and  that  authority  is  very 
appropriately  Mr.  Koebuck,  whose  Austrian  proclivities  have 
thoroughly  prepared  him  to  be  a  defender  of  the  Confederates.  This 
luminaiy  in  the  temple  of  liberty  is  thus  cited  : — 

"  Mr.  Roebuck,  aud  others,  have  already  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
sr.ccESsful  secession  to  England  and  to  Europe  at  lurge.  When  the  North  is 
reduced  in  power  and  pride,  we  shall  still  have  her  custom,  but  not  her 
insolence,  fehe  will  venture  no  more  on  unbearable  provocations,  and  we 
shall  be  no  longer  in  danger   of  being  dragged   by  her  into    war.     Hkk 

INTLUENCE  ©X  THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PF-OPLE,  AND  ON  THE  SENTI- 
5IENTS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  NATIONS  WOULD  EE  DIMINISHED,  AND  NO  LONGER 
ENDANGEIt  THE  FEAChFlL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATIONS.        .       .       .       A  check  WOuld 

be  given  to  revolutionary  projects.  Keform  would  be  peace.  Projects  of 
wholesale  organic  changes  would  be  abandoned.  Nature  would  again 
assert  her  ascendency  over  theory,  and  practical  wisdom  supplant  fanatical 
theories.  Nations  and  Goverments  would  be  allowed  time  to  breathe,  and 
common  sense  and  sage  experience  would  have  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  the 
world,  better  poised  and  balanced,  be  permitted  to  pursue  its  quiet  and  peace- 
ful course  in  security  and  peace." 
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This,  then,  is  the  promised  re-wanl  to  tlic  freemen  of  England, 
and  the  bribe  otforcd  to  the  continental  despots,  for  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  FALLACIES  WO  havG  exhibited.  The  dream  of  self- 
govcniment,  with  its  concomitants  of  political  equality,  free  schools, 
free  churches,  a  free  press,  free  labour,  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work,  and  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  open  to  the  ambition 
of  the  poorest  deserving  man,  ai'e  to  be  abandoned  as  "fanatical 
theories,"  for  the  adoption  of  the  "  qiiiet  and  peaceful  policy"  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  AU 
dreamers  and  promoters  of  "revolutionary  projects,"  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  the  Island  of  Caprera,  or  Eome,  are  to  be  silenced,  or  to 
have  their  voices  overpowered  by  the  noise  of  the  slave  driver's 
Avhip  on  the  Western  Continent.  The  world  is  to  be  "better 
poised"  by  placing  in  the  scale,  to  outweigh  the  "inalienable 
rights"  of  every  man,  black  or  white,  the  heavy  heel  of  the  most 
savage  despotism  that  has  ever  cursed  the  earth.  Englishmen  are 
asked  to  give  their  sympathies  to  this  doctrine.  "Will  they  do  it  ? 
"We  doubt  it ;  and  appeal  Avith  confidence  to  the  manliness,  intelli- 
gence, and  love  of  freedom  in  England,  to  submit  the  fallacies  of 
deluded  or  designing  freemen,  to  the  ordeal  of  common  sense  and 
>vrittcn  history,  and  say  if  they  be  not  "  The  Foes  of  Libebtt." 
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APPENDIX. 

:o: 

Whig   and    Democeatio   Votes   foe   Presideni,    feom    1840    to 

1852,    SHOWING     THE     RELATIVE     SxEENGTH     OF    PaETIES     IN 

THE  North-Easteen,  Southeen,  and  Westeen  States. 


North-Eastem 
States. 

Maine 

1840. 

1 

1844. 

i           1848.+ 

i            1852. 

Whip. 

Demo- 
crat 

^^^^ig. 

Demo- 
crat. 

Whig. 

Demo- 
crat. 

39,880 

27,763 

3,646 

35,281 

10,948 

36,901 

114,318 

171,176 

27,046 

:  Whig. 

Demo- 
crat. 

46,612 
26,163 
5,278 
72,874 
32,440 
33,351 
225,817 
144,021 
31,601 

46,201  j 
32,761  ' 
3,.301  [ 
51,944  j 
18,018  i 
31,034  [ 
212,527 
143,672 
25,296 

34,378. 
17,866 
7,322 
67,418 
26,770 

45,719 
27,160 
4,867 
58,846 
18,041 

35,125 

14,781 

6,779 

61,070 

23,122 

40,015 

218,603 

185,513 

30,314 

32,543 

41,609 

New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island   ... 
^Massachusetts . . . 

I    l'M47 
7,627 
52,683 
22,173 
38,556 
234  882 
179,174 
30,359 

29,997 

8,7.35 

44  569 

13,044 

44,.305 

262,083 

198,568 

33,249 

New  Jersey   

New  York 

Pennsylvania   ... 
.  Connecticut 

Total 

38,318      37,495  , 
232,482  ■  237,688 
161,203     167,535  ; 

.32,832      29,841 

618,157 

56.5,754 

1 

628,589  i  627,092 

615,322 

466,959 

614,144 

672,159  i 

"Western  States. 
Ohio   

148,157 
45,637 
22,933 
65,.'S02 

124,782  1 
47,476  ; 
21,131  ] 
51,604  1 

155,057    149,117 
46,528      57,920 
24  337      27,759 
67,867      70,131  , 

138,360 
53,047 
23,940 
69,907 
11,084 
13,747 



151,775 
56,300 
30,687 
74,745 
12,093 
15,001 

152,526 

64.934 

33,859 

80,901 

I    15,856 

i    22,240 

;    35,407 

169,220 
80,597 
41,842 
95,340 
17,763 
3.3,658 
40,626 

Illinois   

Michigan  

Indiana 

Iowa  

Wisconsin 

California 

Total 

281,929 

244,993 

292,789 

304,927 

310,085 

37,702 
6,421 
47,544 
45,124 
30,482 
25,922 
43,550 
64,705 
18,217 
67,141 
7,688 
32,67 1 

343,601 

405,723 

499,016 

Southern  States,  t 
Maryland  

33,528 
5,967 
40,261 
42,501 
28,471 
19,518 
46,376 
60,391 
11,236 
58,489 
5,160 
22.972 

1 

28,752 
4,884 
31,921 
43,893 
33,991 
16,995  ' 
33,782  1 
48,289  1 

3,634 

32,616 

6,766 

29,760  1 

35,984 

6,258 

42,100 

32,676 
5,971 
44.177 

34,528 
5,898 
44,802 
46,586 
31,363 
36,537 
34,869 
58,419 
15,370 
49,720 
9,300 
40.077 

1 

!    36,066 

6,291 

16,660 

58,572 

1    1.5,038 

17,548 

39,058 

52,898 

17,2.55 

57,068 

7,404 

29,984 

4,995 

2,875 

40,020 
6,318 
34,705 
73,858 
26,881 
26,876 
39,744 
57,018 
18,647 
53,806 
12,173 
38,3,53 
13,552 
4,.?18 

Delaware  

43,677  '    40,570 
26,084  i    37,740 
19,206  1    19,518 
43,550  j    34,869 
60,030  i    59,917 
18,217       1.5,370 
61,255  ,    51,988 
5,504        9.646 

Alabama    

Mississippi    

North  Carolina.. 

Louisiana 

31,251 

41,369 

4,609  1    10,668 
3.110  1      l,!s47 

1 

Florida  

Total 

374,870 

315,283     393.116 

402,711 

434,692 

419,984 

3|fi,714 

440,369 

*  In  1848,  there  were  two  Democratic  candidates,  and  Mr.  Van  Bureu 
received  the  following  numbers  of  Democratic  votes,  in  addition  to  the  vote  for 
Mr.  Cass,  which  only  is  given  in  the  Table: — North-Ea.stcrn  States,  199,1.50; 
Western  States,  69,017;  Southern  States,  20-5. 

f  South  Carolina  is  not  included  in  the  Table,  because  in  that  State  there  is 
no  popular  vote  in  a  Presidential  election,  the  electors  being  chosen  by  the 
Legi.'lalure. 
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